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An Opportunity for Every Illinois Teacher 


Who Owns or Has Access to 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
$165.00 IN PRIZES GIVEN AWAY 





N MAY 1, 


fabrikoid binding; together with other special teacher helps, cash price $65.00; a 
for simply preparing a lesson from the 


third will receive $25.00 in cash. And all 


Illinois State. Course of Study. 


Why These Splendid Prizes Are Offered 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia stands out far 
and above any other encyclopedia for the use of 
teacher and pupils in the schoolroom. “There is 
nothing else like it for school use,” say the thou- 
sands of school teachers and school executives who 
are now using it. It is the most widely distributed 
encyclopedia in America today. It more closely 
follows the course of study and has more useful 
material—both from the illustration and text stand- 
point—than any other publication ever produced. 


We want actual lessons prepared by the teacher 
now using Compton’s in her work, lessons that are 


Well Known School Officials To Be Judges 


In this great, state-wide educational contest, only 
prominent Illinois school officials will be competent 
to judge, so you may be sure that your entry will 
receive the careful, unbiased consideration of 


Right now send in your application for entry. No one can 
compete who is not duly qualified. The attached coupon, 
properly filled in and sent to us, is your initial entry and 
On receipt of it we will immediately mail 
you full and complete details and instructions concerning the 
Get in 
your application now so you can get to work on your contest 
lesson at once, and so that you can be sure that your entry 


qualification. 


contest, and give you all necessary requirements. 


will represent your very best efforts. 


No applications will be accepted after March 1. All 
lessons must be in the hands of our Contest Depart- 
ment not later than midnight, March 20. Prizes will 


be awarded May 1. 


1930, one Illinois teacher will receive from F. E. Compton & 
Company, $75.00 in cash; a second will receive, absolutely free, the Compton 
Teacher Service, consisting of a set of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 


green 


taught from Compton’s and follow the state course 
of study. The three best lessons received within 
the time limit set will receive the splendid prizes 
offered above—in the order of their excellence. 
You may select any one of the three subjects, Geog- 
raphy, History or Literature.on which to prepare 
your prize lesson. 


Send in the attached coupon as your entry in 
this big contest right away. 
If you are teaching anywhere in the State of Illinois, 
and using the state course of study, you are eligible 
in this great state-wide contest. 


specialists in your own state, and that the prizes will 
be awarded solely on merit. The names of the 
judges will be announced later. 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon Now 


F. E. Compton & ComMPANy, 

Contest Department, 

1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 

I wish to enter my name in your Prize 
Lesson Contest for Illinois Teachers. I am 
using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in 





my school work. I teach grades 
in 
Address of School................ 
My address is: 

R.F.D. or St. No. 

City 
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Orricers oF THE ILLINOIS State TEACHERS ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1929 


President—George D. Wham, S. I. 8. N. U., Car- 


bondale 


First Vice President—W. R. Foster, Ottawa 
Second Vice President—F. L. Beister, Glen 


Ell 


yn 
Third Vice President—Tillie Reither, Hast St. 


Louis 


Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello 


Carlinville 


Executive Committee— 
Justin Washburn, Rock Island, Chairman 
John A. Hayes, Peoria 
J. R. Skiles, Evanston 


Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, 


Assistant Editor—Harriette Wray, Springfield 


Director of Research—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield 
The Board of Directors consists of the President, First Vice President, and the 


Headquarters: 


three members of the Executive Committee 
424-426 Mine Workers’ Bidg., Springfield 


Advertising Manager—Wayne V. Harsha, 219 S. Fourth St., Springfield 
Official Headquarters, Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Ill. ; Drake Hotel, Chicago; Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 


National Advertising ag Service Bureau of State Teachers 


Associations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago; 
182 West 42nd &t., New York; ‘3 Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Annual State Meeting of the I.S.T.A., 
at Springfield, December 26, 27, 28, 1929. 

For complete program, meetings of 
committees and associated groups, and 
general information see next page. 


National Child Labor Committee, 
twenty-fifth anniversary conference, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, Decem- 
ber 16 and 17, 1929. 


National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, fourteenth annual convention, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, Decem- 
ber 30, 31, and January 1. 


All phases of speech training will be 
discussed by the leading authorities in 
the field of speech education. Particular 
emphasis will be given to the problems 
of teaching in the secondary schools. Per- 
haps the major problem for consideration 
is that of securing adequate teacher 
training, in preparation for the coming 
decade in which training in the funda- 
mentals of speech will almost surely be- 
come a part of every student’s course of 
study. Special reports will be made of 
the best methods of teaching dramatics, 
debate, oratory, interpretative reading, 
oral English, correction of speech defects, 
parliamentary law, and business speak- 
ing. 


A complete program of the convention 
may be secured by writing President F. 
M. Rarig, Department of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota——Edwin H. Paget, Director Public 
Relations for the Committee for the Ad- 


Keeping Christmas 
Henry van Dyke 


“Are you willing to forget what 
you have done for other people, 
and to remember what other people 
have done for you; to ignore what 
the world owes you, and to think 
what you owe the world; to put 
your rights in the background, and 
your duties in the middle distance, 
and your chances to do a little more 
than your duty in the foreground; 
to see that your fellowmen are just 
as real as you are, and try to look 
behind their faces to their hearts, 
hungry for joy; to own that prob- 
ably the only good reason for your 
existence is not what you are going 
to get out of life, but. what you are 
going to give to life; to close your 
book of complaints against the man- 
agement of the universe, and look 
around you for a place where you 
can sow a few seeds of happiness— 
are you willing to do these things 
even for a day? 

“Then you can keep Christmas.” 


vancement of Speech Training in Second- 
ary Schools. 


The Illinois Schoolmasters Ciub will 
meet in Bloomington, Friday evening and 
Saturday forenoon, February 7 and 8, 
1930. 


Sixtieth annual convention, Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
February 22-27, 1930. Fourteen other de- 
partments and allied groups will hold ses- 
sions in Atlantic City at the same time. 


N. E. A. Annual Meeting, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28-July 4, 1930. 


Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Olney, 
October 9, 10, 1930. 


Northwestern Division, I. S. T. A., Rock- 
ford, October 24, 1930. 


Northeastern Division, I. 
Joliet, November 7, 1930. 


aT. A, 


Officers of the divisions of the I. 8. T. 
A. and other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the Illinois 
Teacher of the time, place, and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 








Seventy-Sixth Annual State Meetin?, 


Sessions Will Be Held in Centennial Building, Springfield, 
December 26-28. Program of Addresses and Business 


Illinois State Teachers Asso- 

ciation, we are publishing the 
following facts about the annual 
meeting to be held in Springfield this 
month. 

The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has 
been select :d as the headquarters for 
the Association. Teachers may enroll 
there and receive badges during the 
afternoon of Thursday, December 26, 
up to 6 o’clock P.M. After that tke 
enrollment and registration office will 
be moved to the south hallway of the 
Centennial Duilding. 

Membership 

Membership is open to all teachers 
and to all others interested in the 
cause of education. 

The payment of the annual fee of 
two dollars will entitle you to aitend 
all sessions of the annual meeting, 
and also to one year’s subscription to 
the Illinois Teacher, the official organ 
of the State Teachers Association. 

All those who have paid member- 
ship fees in any of the Division meet- 
ings since January 1 of this year will 
be furnished admission badges free 
of any other charge if they present 
their receipts to the Treasurer or en- 
rolling officer. Bring your receipts. 

Place of Meeting 

All general sessions will be held in 
the auditorium at the south end of the 
Centennial Building. 

Who Are the Delegates? 

The delegates to the Representative 
Assembly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing 
Committees. These are the members 
of the present State Association Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Legisla- 
tion, and Resolutions, elected by their 
respective Divisions this year 1929. 
See directory below. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State 
Association. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divi- 
sions. These are the presidents elected 
by the several Divisions this year, 
1929, to serve next year, 1930, as 
presidents, but this year as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appoint- 
ed by each of the Divisions on a basis 
of one delegate for every 100 members 
or major fraction thereof enrolled 
‘his year. These are the delegates 
appointed this year. If any delegate 
cannot attend the State meeting, he 
should assign his duties to some reg- 
ularly appointed alternate who can 
and will attend. 


OR THE benefit of the dele- 
Be: and other members of the 


5. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

6. All ex-secretaries of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 
A reduction of one and one-half 
fare for the round trip on the ‘‘Cer- 
tificate Plan’’ will apply for members 
(also dependent members of their 


Dean George D. Wham 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity; President, Illinois State 
Teachers Association 


families) attending the meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion to be held in Springfield on De- 
cember 26-28. The arrangement will 
apply to all the territory in Illinois 
and to all steam roads and to the IIli- 
nois Traction System. 

When you purchase your ticket to 
Springfield, pay full fare one way, 
and, if it is 67 cents or more, ask for 
a certificate. If the agent has no cer- 
tificate, take a receipt. Get your cer- 
tificate validated, Thursday afternoon 
or evening, if possible, at the Spring- 
field meeting ; and if 150 or more such 
certificates are validated, your certifi- 
cate will entitle you to a half-fare 
ticket home by the same route you 
came. 


Directory 
Of Officers and Committees, I. S. T. A., 
December, 1929 
eae George D. Wham, Carbon- 
le. 
First Vice President, W. R. Foster, 
Ottawa. 
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Second Vice President, Fred L. Biester, 
Glen Ellyn. 

Third Vice President, Tillie Reither, 
East St. Louis. 

Secretary, Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Monti- 
cello. 

Executive Committee, Justin Wash- 
burn, Chm., Rock Island; John A. Hayes, 
Peoria; J. R. Skiles, Evanston. 

Director of Research, Lester R. Grimm, 
Springfield. 

Assistant in Research, Mildred Whit- 
lock, Springfield. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher, Robert C. 
Moore, Carlinville. 

Assistant Editor, 
Springfield. 

The board of directors consists of the 
president, the first vice president, and 
the three members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Harriette Wray, 


Governing Committees 
Committee on Appropriations 
Chairman, J. R. Skiles, Evanston; 
Southern Division, Mary Roberson, Mound 
City; Southwestern, Frank H. Markham, 
Jerseyville; Southeastern, Clarence Good- 
art, Albion; Eastern, C. E. Miller, Kan- 
sas; Western, H. M. Leinbaugh, Lewis- 
ton; South Central, J. H. Gore, Peters- 
burg; Central, B. R. Moore, East Peoria; 
East, Central, Byron Frame, Hoopeston; 
Illinois Valley, J. C. Weidrich, DePue; 
Black Hawk, James Darnall, Geneseo; 
Northwestern, E. S. Youmans, Lena; Rock 
River, H. B. Price, Morrison; Northeast- 
ern, S. C. Miller, Elgin; DuPage Valley, 
W. A. Johnson, Bensenville; Lake Shore, 
E. N. Cassaday, Brookfield; Chicago, 
Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Ave. 
Committee on Legislation 
Chairman, John A. Hayes, Peoria; 
Southern Division, Harry Taylor, Harris- 
burg; Southwestern, T. E. Allen, Nash- 
ville; Southeastern, E. E. Hughes, Cross- 
ville; Eastern, H 
Western, C. S. Apt, Oquawka; South Cen- 
tral, C. W. Evans, Decatur; Central, 
Arthur Verner, Clinton; East Central, A. 
P. Johnson, Kankakee; Illinois Valley, 
J. B. McManus, LaSalle; Black Hawk, 
G. E. Platt, Keithsburg; Northwestern, 
O. E. Taylor, Galena; Rock River, J, M. 
Thompson, Steward; Northeastern, K. D. 
Waldo, Aurora; DuPage Valley, Fred L. 
Biester, Glen Ellyn; Lake Shore, EB. L. 
Boyer, Chicago Heights; Chicago, Nano 
T. Hickey, 2817 Cambridge Ave. 
Committee on Resolutions 
Chairman, Justin Washburn, Rock Is- 
land; Southern Division, E. W. Sutton, 
Vienna; Southwestern, Tillie Reither, 
East St. Louis; Southeastern, Orris 
Wright, Sumner; Eastern, Geo. W. Hen- 
derson, Effingham; Western, E. A. Huff, 
Media; South Central, Frank Drake, 
Springfield; Central, T. H. Pease, Clin- 
ton; East Central, Russell Guinn, West- 
ville; Illinois Valley, H. B. Fisher, 
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Streator; Black Hawk, George Barr, Sil- 
vis; Northwestern, Leonard I. Wierson, 
Lanark; Rock River, D. Bess Rowley, 
Sycamore; Northeastern, J. M. Smith, 
Lockport; DuPage Valley, 8S. D. Bishop, 
West Chicago; Lake Shore, J. R. Rowe, 
Western Springs; Chicago, F. Blanche 
Preble, 1085 Vernon Ave. 


Local Committees 

General Chairman, Frank A. Drake. 

Enrolling and Registering Clerk, Frank 
A. Drake. 

Validating Clerks, Nellie Engelskirchen, 
Mary I. McNutt, Ethel Brown. 

Doorkeepers, C. E. Knapp, 
Bower. 

Sergeant-at-Arms, 
R. B. Fildes. 

Information, Beatrice Tolan. 


Horace 


William A. Miller, 


Special Committees 
Committee on State School Fund 

N. M. Mason, Chm., Oglesby, '31; D. 
Walter Potts, East St. Louis, '32; William 
E. White, Springfield, °31; E. H. Luken- 
bill, Lincoln, 30; H. J. Beckemeyer, Hills- 
boro, ’29; Don C. Rogers, 460 S. State St., 
Chicago, '32. 

Committee on Teacher Training 

David Felmley, Chm., Normal, ’32; J. C. 
Brown, DeKalb, ’°32; Harry Taylor, Har- 
risburg, ’'32; Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier 
Ave., Springfield, °32; Frances Stokdyk, 
Oak Park, ’32; H. 3. Fisher, Streator, ’29; 
Butler Laughlin, Normal College, Chi- 
cago, "29; H. W. Shryock, Carbondale, 
’29; Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin 
Ave., Chicago, ’29; L. C. Lord, Charles- 
ton, ’29; T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan, 
29; C. E. Chadsey, U. of I., Urbana, ’30; 
Howard Walker, Carlyle, '30; Leilah Em- 
erson, 407 Kelsey St., Bloomington, °30; 
John Arthur Strong, Prin. Nobel Schools, 
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Chicago, .’30; Sophia Camenisch, Chicago 
Normal Schools, Chicago, ‘30; Floyd T. 
Goodier, Chicago Heights, ’'31; Walter P. 
Morgan, Macomb, °31; T. J. McCormack, 
LaSalle, °31; William Harris, Decatur, 
31; E. W. Powers, Watseka, °31. 

Committee on School District Unit 

Walter F. Boyes, Chm., Galesburg, ’29; 
E. O. May, Robinson, 30; Floyd T. Good- 
ier, Chicago Heights, ’31; U. J. Hoffman, 
Springfield, ’32; B. C. Moore, Eureka, '32; 
H. H. Schroeder, I. 8S. N. W., Normal, ’33. 
Committee to Confer with the Board of 

Trustees of the State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund 

August Maue, Chm., Joliet; Ruth 
Shields, 912 N. Monroe St., Peoria; Letty 
M. Henry, 1876 20th Ave., Moline; E. L. 
Nygaard, Kenilworth; Mrs. Maude Chal- 
fant, Carmi. 


Program 
_ First General Session 
Thursday Evening, December 26 

7:45 Association Singing, Directed 
_by Mr. E. M. Schueneman. 
Pianist, Mr. George Anson, 
School of Music, [Illinois 
Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington. 

8:00 Address, President George D. 
Wham. 

8:30 Presentation of Spelling 
Awards, Hon. Francis G. 
Blair. 

8:40 Concert, The 
Company. 

9:40 Appointment of Committees by 
the President. 

9:50 Meeting of Committee on Nom- 
inations, J. R. Skiles, Chair- 
man. 


Gray-Lhevinne 


Madame Estelle Gray-Lhevinne and Laddie Gray 
This mother and son are the principal performers in the Gray-Lhevinne musical 
family, she on the violin and the youthful Laddie on the piano. The Musical Courier 
of New York says: 
“Mme. Gray-Lhevinne, considered the greatest of women violinists of contem- 
porary time, completed last eve a series of four big recitals, in each of which the 


eminent violinist charmed all hearers. 


At every one she created a furore and sent 


everyone home with heart tingling with the ecstasy of divine music.” 
Laddie’s part on the program will surprise and delight you. 
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10:00 Get-Acquainted Party ; Lounge 
Room, Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel. 
Second General Session 
Friday Morning, December 27 

8:45 Association Singing, Directed 

by Mr. Schueneman. 
9:00 Report of Committee on Cre- 
dentials, E. C. Pruitt, Chair- 


man. 

9:20 Report of Secretary, Robert C. 
Moore. 

9:40 Report of Director of Research, 
Lester R. Grimm. 

10:00 Report of Illinois member of 
N. E. A. Committee on Reso- 
lutions, F. Blanche Preble. 

10:20 Report of Committee on Larg- 
er District Unit, Walter F. 
Boyes, Chairman. 

10:40 Report of State Director of N. 
E. A., A. L. Whittenberg. 

11:00 Address, ‘‘The International 
Note in Literature,’’ Miss A. 
Evelyn Newman. 

11:50 New Business. 

Third General Session 
Friday Afternoon, December 27 

1:30 Singing, Directed by Mr. 
Schueneman. 

1:40 Report of Committee on Nom- 
inations; J. R. Skiles, Chair- 
man. Election of Officers. 

2:00 Address, ‘‘The Challenge of 
the Country School to Illi- 
nois Educators,’’ Miss Mabel 
Carney. 

2:50 Report of Treasurer, Charles 
McIntosh. 

3:00 Report of Committee on Legis- 
lation; John A. Hayes, 
Chairman. 

3:30 Address, ‘‘Types of Social In- 
struction,’’ Dr. Charles H. 
Judd. 

4:30 New Business. 

Fourth General Session 
Friday Evening, December 27 

7:30 Singing, Directed by 
Schueneman. 

7:45 Address, ‘‘Reconstruction of 
the School Program’’ Dr. 
Charles H. Judd 

8:35 Announcements. Music. 

8:50 Address, ‘‘New History and 
Social Studies’’ Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes 
Fifth General Session 

Saturday Morning, December 28 

8:30 Singing, Directed by Mr. 
Schueneman. 

8:45 Report of Board of Directors, 
George D. Wham, Chairman. 

9:00 Report of Committee on Teach- 
er Training; W. P. Morgan, 
Vice-Chairman. 

9:30 Report of Auditing Committee. 

9:40 Report of Committee on State 
School Fund; NM. Mason, 
Chairman. 


Mr. 
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10:15 Report of Committee on Reso- 
lutions; Justin Washburn, 
Chairman. 

10:40 Report of Committee on Ap- 
propriations; J. R. Skiles, 
Chairman. 

11:00 Report of Committee to Con- 
fer with the Board of Trus- 
tees of the State Teachers’ 
Pension Fund; August 
Maue, Chairman 

11:30 Adjournment. 


County Superintendents’ Section 


No program has been arranged for 
this section, but it will hold a brief 
business session at the close of the 
meeting of the County Superintend- 
ents’ Association on Thursday after- 
noon. 


Board of Directors’ Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the I. 8. 
T. A. will meet in Room 532 of the 





Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd 

Dr. Judd hardly needs an introduction 
to Illinois teachers. His home has been 
in Illinois for twenty years or more, and 
for about the same time he has been 
head of the Department of Education and 
Director of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has degrees from 
numerous colleges and universities in 
America and Europe and is the author of 
many books and monographs on educa- 
tional subjects. He has been a member 
of the Commission of the Department of 
Superintendence that prepared the year- 
books on the curriculum, and of the 
Commission that prepared the year-book 
on Articulation of Administrative Units. 
He is a member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education recently organ- 


ized by the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior. He has been president 
of the North Central Association and is 
now Chairman of the American Council 
of Education. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Miss A. Evelyn Newman 


Miss Newman is Professor of English, 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado, comes highly recommended by 
Dr. Earle U. Rugg, head of Department of 





Education, in that college. She has just 
completed her doctor’s degree in the 
University of Dublin, Irelana, and has 
had much travel experience and many 
contacts with the leaders in international 
affairs, particularly in her activities with 
the League of Nations. Dr. Rugg says 
she has a real message and is able to de- 
liver it. 


Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., on Thursday, December 26. 





Committee Meetings 


The Committee on Appropriations 
will meet in Room H of the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel at 1:30 P. M. on Thurs- 


day, December 26. All members 
should be present at this, the only an- 
nual meeting—J. R. Skiles, Chair- 
man, 

The Committee on Legislation will 
meet in Room I of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel at 3:00 P. M. on Thursday, 
December 26. All members should 
be present.—John A. Hayes, Chair- 
man. 

The Committee on Resolutions will 
meet in Room J of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel at 1:30 P. M. on Thursday, 
December 26. All members should be 
present to help make up a report to 
present to the Representative Assem- 
bly. Time will be saved if those who 
have resolutions to propose will have 
them written out in clear and definite 
form.—Justin Washburn, Chairman. 

The Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing will meet in Room K of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel at 1:30 P. M. on 
Thursday, December 26. All mem- 
bers should be present, since this will 
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probably be the only meeting before 
we make our report to the Representa- 
tive Assembly.—W. P. Morgan, Vice- 
Chairman. 

The Committee to Confer with the 
Board of Trustees of the State Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Retirement Fund 
will hold a meeting in Room 532 of 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 5 
o’clock P. M. on Thursday, December 
26. This is notice to the members 
to be present.—August Maue, Chair- 
man. 

Secretary’s Room 


The secretary will occupy Room 
532 in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
and will be found there except at such 
times as his duties require him to be 
elsewhere. 


Illinois State Attendance Officers 
Association 


The organization of Attendance 
Officers will hold its annual meeting 
at the Elks Club, Springfield, Illinois, 
on Friday, December 27, 1929, begin- 
ning promptly at 10 A. M. 

10:00 A.M. Chairman—Mr. J. R. Peck, 
Galesburg 
Subject—County Attendance 
Problems 
1. “Seeing for Others” 

Mr. E. W. Skaer, Coun- 
ty Attendance Officer, 
St. Clair County. 

- “Some Problems in an 
Industrial County and 
Their Solution” 

Mr. F. T.. Dunlop, Coun- 
ty Attendance Officer, 
Peoria County. 

. “The Attendance Officer 
—His Place in Educa- 
tion” 

Mr. L. A. Tuggle, Supt. 
Vermilion County 
Schools, Danville. 


General Discussion 
Luncheon—Elks Club 
Miss Alta Wignall, President, 
presiding. 
Mr. Rodney H. Brandon, 
luncheon speaker 
Subject—“The Penalty We 
Pay for School Lapsation.” 
2:00 P.M. In charge of Mr. W. R. Gard- 
ner, Rockford. 
4:00 P.M. Business Meeting open to 
to attendance officers, super- 
4:30 P.M. intendents, teachers, so- 
cial workers, probation of- 
ficers, and anyone inter- 
ested in child welfare in 
our schools. 


Officers 

President, Miss Alta Wignall, Joliet; 
Vice President, Miss Maie Dunsworth, 
Carrollton. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, G. H. 
Wright, Urbana; J. R. Peck, Galesburg; 
W. R. Gardner, Rockford. 

Legislative Committee: Chairman, W. 
L. Bodine, Chicago; L. A. Tuggle, Dan- 


12:00 N. 
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Miss Mabel Carney 


Education: Graduate of Illinois State 
Normal School, DeKalb; Bachelor’s and 


Master’s Degrees from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1918-1919. 

Professional Experience: Three years’ 
teaching in the rural schools of Illinois; 
three years as teacher of the rural dem- 
onstration school connected with the 
State Normal School, Macomb; Director 
Rural Education in the Normal School 
at Cheney, Washington, for one year; Di- 
rector of Rural Department, Iliinois State 
Normal University, 1911-1914; State Sup- 
ervisor of Teacher-Training Departments 
in the high schools of Minnesota, 1914- 
1917; Associate Professor of Rural Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1917-1929. 





ville; G. H. Wright, Urbana; E. W. Skaer, 
Belleville; Hazel Cowell, Joliet. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Program 


1:00-1:30 Reception of Superintendents 
by Committee and Officers of 
County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. 

Musically Illustrated Readings, 
Alice Sweeney 

“The Enforcement of the Tru- 
ancy Law.” County Super- 
intendent Lewis V. Morgan, 
DuPage County. 

“The County Superintendent’s 
New Duties in Changing the 
Boundaries and Creating 
New High School Districts.” 
County Superintendent Jus- 
tin Washburn, Rock Island 
County. 

“A Round Table Discussion 
Pertaining to the County 
Superintendents’ New Duties 
in the Exchange of Certifi- 
cates and Other Questions 
Submitted by County Super- 
intendents Relative to the 


1:30-1:50 


1:50-2:10 


2:10-2:30 
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New Certificating Law.” A. 
L. Whittenberg, Secretary 
of the Illinois State Exam- 
ining Board. 

3:00-3:10 A Group of Songs. 
Brown. 

3:10-3:30 “How to Secure Better Super- 
vision in Rural Schools.” 
County Superintendent J. EB. 
W. Miller, Madison County. 

3:30-3:45 Reports, Resolutions, Unfin- 
ished and New Business. Elec- 
tion of Officers. 

3:45 Adjournment. 

Notice: Immediately after adjourn- 
ment of this meeting, State Superintend- 
ent F. G. Blair will convene the County 
Superintendents’ Section of the i. S. T. A. 
for the transaction of such business as 
may be required by law and such other 
business as may come before the Sec- 
tion. 

Special Social Functions 


All delegates and visiting members 
are invited to attend an informal get- 
acquainted party in the lounge room 
of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel on 
Thursday evening immediately after 
adjournment of the session at the 
Centennial Building. 

The Chicago Division will entertain 
the officers of the I. 8. T. A. and the 
presidents of the various divisions 
at a dinner at 6 o’clock sharp on 
Thursday evening, December 26, in 


Clinton 





Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 
Educator, Lecturer, and Writer 


Education: A. B., summa cum laude, 
Syracuse U., 1913, A. M., 1914; graduate 
student, Columbia U., 1915-16, Ph.D., 
1918; research work, Harvard, 1916-17. 

Dr. Barnes’ list of activities, positions, 


societies, and achievements is one of the 
longest in Who’s Who in America. 

Three of his most noted books are The 
Genesis of the World War, The Repres- 
sion of Crime, and Life in the Twentieth 
Century. 
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the Palm Room of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel. 

The Women Delegates will have 
luncheon together at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel at noon on Friday, December 
27. All women delegates are urged 
to attend.—Caroline Grote, Presi- 
dent; Mary Margaret Roach, Secre- 
tary. 

The Chicago Division will have an 
informal party and dance at the Ab- 
raham Lincoln Hotel on Friday eve- 
ning just after adjournment of the 
meeting at the Centennial Building. 
All delegates and members of the I. 
S. T. A. in attendance at the annual 
meeting are most cordially invited. 

The County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation will have a dinner at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel at 6 o’clock on the 
evening of Thursday, December 26. 

The Illinois City Superintendent’s 
Association will have a dinner at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel at 5:30 Thursday 
evening, December 26. The after-din- 
ner speaker will be President Karl 
Langdon Adams of the N. I. 8. T. C. 

Members of Phi Delta Kappa will 
have a luncheon at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel at noon on Friday, Decem- 
ber 27. Members should write at once 
for reservations to Louis Kulcinski, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Centennial Building, Springfield. 


State Spelling Contest 


The State Spelling Contest will be 
held in the Senate Chamber of the 
State House, Springfield, beginning 
at 9 o’clock A. M. on Thursday, De- 
eember 26. 





Inauguration of President 
Of University of Chicago 


More than one hundred college presi- 
dents pérsonally accepted invitations to 
be present as delegates at the formal in- 
auguration of Robert Maynard Hutchins 
as president of the University of Chicago 
on Nov. 19 in the University Chapel. Rep- 
resentatives of three hundred American 
universities, learned societies, and educa- 
tional foundations, as well as the heads 
of three hundred foreign institutions, re- 
ceived invitations. 

Speakers at the five major events in- 
cluded President James R. Angell of Yale, 
President Harry W. Chase of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, President David 
Kinley of Illinois, President Walter Dill 
Scott of Northwestern, President George 
E. Vincent of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
the Department of the Interior. 

The inauguration ceremony proper was 
designated as the One Hundred Fifty-sev- 
enth Convocation, and Dr. Hutchins was 
installed as the fifth president of the 
University. 

















Objectives of Modern Education 


By FRANKLIN BOBBITT, University of Chicago 


education should be. For a 

long time our public schools 
assumed that the objectives were lit- 
eracy, knowledge of textbook subject- 
matter, and academic discipline. For 
the most part, the teacher’s aim was 
to get the subjects studied by the 
pupils until they could return the sub- 
ject-matter moderately well from 
memory in recitation and examina- 
tion. The pupil’s objective was to 
memorize the subject-matter well 
enough ‘‘to pass’’ in recitation and 
examination, to the end that he might 
graduate and secure a diploma. 

After one ‘‘passed’’ in a course, 
the subject-matter was simply re- 
garded as stored. There it was 
quietly to lie until years afterwards 
when it would be needed. Nothing 
was to be done with it except only to 
let it lie and await the time when it 
would be used. The purpose of child- 
hood was only to prepare for adult- 
hood. It was a time for storing up 
information fer adult use. 

Of course there was a good deal of 
make-believe in all of this. They pre- 
tended to believe that the geography 
and the history, the algebra and the 
general science, and the other studies, 
if hammered home to the point of 
mastery, would remain unchanged in 
storage for adult use years after- 
wards. And yet they knew, when 
they stopped to think about it, that 
the human mind automatically and 
beneficiently eliminates everything 
that is not used; that these bales of 
textbook information had no special 
immunity; and that they would go 
the way of all other unused mental 
furniture. They would be cast out. 
They would be speedily forgotten. 
That is a law of nature that man can- 
not veto. The older education recog- 
nized this law by placing its exami- 
nations just at the close of each 
course, and then after the subject was 
‘*finished’’ or stored, carefully re- 
fraining from ever afterward exam- 
ining to see whether or not it re- 
mained in storage. So long as they 
never looked to see whether it was 
there or not, they found it easy to 
persuade themselves that it was still 
there; and to give solemn certificates 
to that effect. It was not difficult to 
maintain their make-believe. 

They also assumed that the text- 
book information stored in the year 
1900, let us say, would be perfectly 


HERE is much uncertainty 
as to what the objectives of 


good information when brought forth 
for use in 1930. Of course, they 


knew that the world was rapidly 
changing, and that bodies of informa- 
tion relative to the world would have 
correspondingly to change if they 
were to be of any use. And yet, they 
stored it to the point of mastery, and 
then on to the point of over-learning, 
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even though they knew it would be 
obsolete, or at least archaic, when the 
time should come for bringing it forth 
for use. 

The age of academic make-believe is 
drawing to a close. Our profession 
grows more clear-sighted; and intel- 
lectually more honest. We are com- 
ing to see fairly clearly the kind of 
educational service that our communi- 
ties actually need, and which our 
schools should be rendering. 

Life in this modern age is a com- 
plicated affair. It involves the per- 
formance of a thousand kinds of ac- 
tivities. Life from hour to hour and 
from day to day is a continuous per- 
formance of these activities simul- 
taneously and in succession. Life is 
a seventy-year continuity of activties. 
It is one hundred per cent conduct, 
behavior, the doing of things. 

These activities may be performed 
well or they may be performed badly. 
They may be upon the high level of 
civilized living, or upon a low primi- 
tive or degenerate level. The quality 
of human life is the quality of one’s 
activities. ‘ 

In large part at least, the race has 
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discovered those ways of living which 
are most wholesome, most fruitful, 
and in the long run, most satisfying. 
To be civilized is to live in these ways. 
To be cultivated or cultured is to live 
in these ways. To be successful one 
must hold to civilized standards. To 
be a good citizen and to do one’s part 
in making democracy a success one 
must pursue the ways of civilized liv- 
ing. Most completely to realize the 
opportunties and ends of one’s three- 
score years and ten, one must follow 
every year of his life the ways that 
have been proved best. 

Modern education is to elevate the 
quality of current humgn living. Its 
objective is continuous high-grade 
civilized living. Reduced to particu- 
lars its objective is the right perform- 
ance currently and all the time of the 
thousand kinds of activity which con- 
stitute wholesome and elevated hu- 
man living. 

By current living, we mean every- 
thing both subjective and objective 
that a person does. We mean his 
eurrent mental life as fully as his 
physical. The term is to include 
those current intellectual activities 
which in every person are going on 
about fifteen hours each day, and 
which for the average persons are so 
greatly in need of improvement. 
Then there are the emotional aspects 
of one’s life which are also going on 
through all of one’s waking hours; 
the aesthetic and appreciational as- 
pects, which are intermingled with 
the other things throughout the day; 
the social activities, which run 
through all of one’s waking hours; 
one’s expression, which is also a mat- 
ter of several hours each day; the 
activities of physical living and 
health care, which run through the 
entire twenty-four hours; the un- 
specialized practical tasks about the 
home; one’s citizenship activities; 
one’s recreations and leisure occupa- 
tions, which occupy a goodly portion 
of every day; and finally, as maturity 
is reached, the activities of one’s call- 
ing. 

One learns to do these many things 
by doing them. One learns to live by 
living. One learns to hold to high- 
grade performance by holding all of 
the time as best one can to high-grade 
activities. It is simply a matter of 
practicing the things as occasion of- 
fers in which one would grow pro- 
ficient. The method of education for 
wholesome behavior is simply prac- 
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tice from hour to hour and day to 
day in wholesome behavior. This 
current right living is the process of 
education. But it is also the thing 
we are aiming at, that is to say, the 
objective. Thus in modern education 
the educational processes and the edu- 
cational objectives are the same 
things. 

This practice in high-grade living 
of a sort appropriate to one’s age, 
nature, and situation should be going 
on all the time, whether one is at 
home or at school. The school will 
provide some of the opportunity for 
current practice of these activities; 
the home and the general community 
life will have to provide a still larger 
portion. The school will have the 
child five or six hours a day; the 
home, eighteen or nineteen hours per 
day. The school will have him 
twenty-five or thirty hours a week; 
the home will have him about one 
hundred forty hours per week. It is 
clear that if he is really to arrive at 
high-grade behavior, then he must 
certainly practice it at home. But 
the school provides the expert work- 
ers and must take the lead in the man- 
agement of this education. It must 


provide the patterns of activities of 
all proper sorts; give information 
needed for self-guidance; awaken in- 
terests, evaluations, desires, and am- 
bitions; stimulate, guide, supervise 
the pupil’s practice in the activities 
while at the school; provide numer- 
ous and varied opportunities ; and ad- 
vise and co-operate with homes in the 
latter’s discharge of their responsi- 
bility. 

Is it enough to aim at current liv- 
ing and not at the distant adult fu- 
ture? We can best answer by means 
of an illustration. In the health edu- 
eation of a child, the elementary 
school is aiming, let us say, at right 
current physical living all of the time 
by the child. Day by day, and month 
after month, it assists him rightly to 
manage his food activities, his sleep, 
the ventilation of his room, his per- 
sonal cleanliness, his daily exercise, 
his watchfulness against infection, 
and other similar matters. All this 
is merely the guidance of his current 
physical living. There is little 
thought at the time of the way he is 
to manage these things twenty years 
hence when an adult. The function of 

(Continued on Page 120). 


Report of I. S$. T. A. Legislative Committee 


N A MEETING in Springfield on 
Saturday, November 23, the I. 8. 
T. A. Committee on Legislation 
adopted the following report sub- 
ject, before being submitted to the Del- 
egate Assembly in the Annual Meeting 
on December 27, to revision at a sub- 
sequent meeting on December 26. 
This tentative form of legislative 
program follows. 


In order to assist the 57th General 
Assembly to ‘‘ provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools where- 
by all children of this State may re- 
ceive a good common school educa- 
tion,’? we, the teachers of Illinois, 
respectfully submit the following re- 
commendations : 

1. We stand firmly for an approximate 
equality of educational opportunity for 
the children of Illinois upon a reasonably 
high level. As means to this end, we 
recommend the following: 

(a) That the State as an educational 
unit assume its constitutional respon- 
sibility for efficient schools in all local 
districts by setting reasonably high 
minimum standards, and by aiding 
local districts financially so they may 
be able to meet the required standards. 

(b) That the legislature increase the 
appropriation to the state school fund 
until that fund shall in a few years 
equal at least 25 per cent of the total 
cost of the common schools. We re- 


commend that no change be made in 
the plan of apportionment of the state 
school fund contained in the law en- 
acted by the 55th General Assembly 
that will destroy or impair its equali- 
zation features; and we insist that no 
deductions be made from the state 
school fund for any new or additional 
purposes. 

(c) That the legislature provide for 
the establishment of larger territorial 
units for school taxation and adminis- 
tration; and that our Committee on 
Larger District Units co-operate with 
the education committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Illinois School 
Board Association, and any other state- 
wide organizations interested in at- 
taining larger units for school taxa- 
tion and administration and in the 
framing and enactment of bills provid- 
ing for such larger units. 

2. As means of promoting educational 
progress and of demonstrating the prin- 
ciples of thrift and good business in pub- 
lic school finance, we recommend legis- 
lation that will bring about: 

(a) The payment of a reasonable 
rate of interest on school funds by 
banks and other depositories having 
such funds on deposit. 

(b) The prevention of the payment 
of funds levied for school purposes 
over to the county general fund. 

(c) The payment of the full cost of 
tuition of pupils attending high school 
from non-high school districts, with- 
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out restriction as to school attended. 

(d) Liberal financial support for the 
state teacher-training institutions. 

(e) Placing the State Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal Universities on the 
same basis of administrative freedom 
as is now enjoyed by the University. 

(f) Adequate number of assistants 
for county superintendents of schools. 


(g) Special schools or more state aid 
for classes of those children who are 
unable to receive full benefits from 
the regularly organized schools because 
of mental or physical handicaps. 

3. Realizing that our public school sys- 
tem is dependent upon the enforcement 
and administration of our revenue laws, 
and believing that the present tax laws 
are neither fully enforced nor carefully 
administered, we recommend that the 
General Assembly provide a system of 
tax laws for Illinois that is equitable, en- 
forceable, and productive. We believe 
that the enactment of such a system of 
tax laws may be expedited by amending 
Article IX of the State Constitution so 
as to remove some of the limitations on 
revenue legislation; therefore, we stand 
ready at all times to assist in the adop- 
tion and ratification of such amendment. 

But whether our revenue laws remain 
as they are, or are revised under the 
present Constitution, or are revised under 
a new constitutional provision, we recom- 
mend the following: 


(a) A strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of assessment and taxation laws 
and, if necessary, the enactment of 
laws providing more stringent penalties 
for evading such assessments and es- 
caping such taxes as are provided by 
law. 


(b) An equalization of assessment of 
all property, tangible and intangible, 
by the State Tax Commission or other 
proper authority so that the assessment 
of property will be in accordance with 
the original purpose and intention of 
the law. 


(c) A system of corporation and in- 
come taxes designed to yield to IIli- 
nois revenues commensurate with 
those received from similar sources in 
other important industrial states; but 
care should be taken not to insert in 
any bill providing for an income tax any 
provision for property tax offsets that 
may make the provisions of such bill 
unconstitutional, or inequitable in rela- 
tion to the sources of incomes. 


(d) Definite provision for a more lib- 
eral support of our public schools by 
apportioning to them a portion of our 
increasing state revenues realized from 
sources other than property taxes and 
in addition to those taxes. 


4. We recommend the preservation of 
the good and helpful school laws now in 
force and their defense from harmful 
amendment. 

5. This committee, its succeeding com- 
mittee, the secretary, and the entire 
membership should work together ener- 
getically and harmoniously to bring about 
the above ends.—R. C. Moore, Secretary. 


Ss 
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No Special Session Probable 


CCORDING to newspaper re- 
ports of statements recently 
made by the Governor, it is 
not probable that there will 

be a special session of the 56th Gen- 
eral Assembly. The question of spec- 
ial session was raised by the officials 
of several tax units in Cook county 
who are in dire need of funds and 
who seem to believe that the legisla- 
ture ought to meet at once in special 
session and enact legislation for rev- 
enue relief for them. 

Because of the sins of commission 
and omission by the Cook county as- 
sessment officials in the past, we can- 
not blame the Governor for being re- 
luctant to call a special session of 
the General Assembly to pull them 
out of the hole they dug for them- 
selves. The present Governor strong- 
ly recommended to the General As- 
sembly this year that they do some- 
thing definite in the way of tax re- 
form and revenue relief. But prac- 
tically nothing was done 

This is getting to be an old, old 
story. For twenty years or more our 
revenue system has been severely crit- 
icized; and for five years it has been 
ealled a broken-down failure. Each 
aspiring candidate for any prominent 
state position solemnly announces his 
intention to remedy the intolerable 
revenue situation, and each actual 
holder of such position ‘‘passes the 
buck’’ to the next administration or 
at least to the next General Assembly. 
Each General Assembly refuses to act 
on the report of the revenue commis- 
sion provided by its predecessor, but 
very thoughtfully provides another 
revenue commission to report to its 
successor. 

At its regular session, the 56th Gen- 
eral Assembly ran true to form. It 
received an excellent report made by 
a special revenue commission author- 
ized and provided by the 55th Gener- 
al Assembly. The Serta emphat- 
ically recommended action. But the 
General Assembly refused to act, ex- 
cept to provide another revenue com- 
mission to report to the next regular 
or special session. 

So it seems that the legislature will 
not act until there is a total break- 
down in government somewhere on 
account of lack of public revenues. 
That deplorable condition seems now 
to be near in Cook county; but we 
eannot blame the Governor for not 
calling the legislature in special ses- 
sion until it is willing to do something 
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or is compelled to do something con- 
structive in tax reform. 





How Attain Equality? 


CCASIONALLY some new con- 

vert to the principle of equality 
of educational opportunity goes the 
limit and declares for absolute equal- 
ity among all the districts and chil- 
dren of the state. We cannot help 
admiring the ideal and enthusiasm of 
such new convert; but, since equality 
of educational opportunity depends 
largely upon equality of school reve- 
nues, it cannot be attained until the 
state assumes the greater part of the 
cost of the public schools. No one 
has more sincerely advocated a near- 
er approach to equality than has the 
editor of the Illinois Teacher, but he 
has never recommended that the state 
bear over one-third the cost of the 
common schools; nor has he hoped to 
see it bear more than that part in his 
lifetime. The most the Illinois State 
Teachers Association has ever recom- 
mended as the part the state should 
bear is one-fourth the total cost. 

It has been the opinion of the lead- 
ing members of our association that 
this rather high standard ought to be 
approached gradually; and, in har- 
mony with this opinion, our recom- 
mendation for the latest two sessions 
of the legislature has been a general 
distribution of only $9 a pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance, with an addi- 
tional guarantee of $850 a teacher or 
$25 a pupil in average daily attend- 
ance; and we have been unable to get 
the Governor and the legislature to 
appropriate sufficient state funds to 
guarantee this much to all districts 
even if the districts levied the maxi- 
mum local tax rate without referen- 
dum. If the I. 8S. T. A. wishes to set a 
higher standard, say $12 a pupil and 
$1200 or $1500 a teacher, its members 
must be ready and willing to give 
strong and loyal support to a bill for 
a state school fund much larger than 
$15,000,000 a year. 

Sometimes we are advised to make 
investigations as to the need of an 
equalization fund. We beg leave to 
call attention to the investigations al- 
ready made by our research depart- 
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ment and the results published in this 
magazine or in pamphlet form. For 
example, the January, 1929, Illinois 
Teacher contained the results of a 
careful investigation and gave an ac- 
curate estimate of the appropriation 
required to attain the standard of 
equality as named first above and set 
in the state law. But we were not 
able this year to obtain from the leg- 
islature sufficient funds to reach even 
this modest standard. 

It is not so much a lack of investi- 
gation or published information that 
retards the movement toward a higher 
degree of equality as it is a lack of 
consecration to the principle of equal- 
ity, of agreement on standards, and of 
enthusiastic support for the bills in 
harmony with the principle and pro- 
viding the money to reach even low 
standards. 

What we needed this year was the 
same sort of enthusiastic, persistent, 
and determined support for the 
$5,000,000 increase in the state school 
fund as was given the $20,000,000 in- 
erease in the Chicago school fund. 





Efficiency of Chicago Schools 


_ HE Chicago Comet of October 25, 
1929, contains an article based 
upon ‘‘figures released by Superin- 
tendent William J. Bogan.’’ A part 
of this article may not be pleasing to 
those who believe that small schools 
do better work than large schools, but 
we believe it should be called to the 
attention of all our readers. 

After discussing the rapid growth 
of Chicago schools, the author con- 
tinues as follows: 

The standards of education are con- 
stantly rising in Chicago, and the success 
resulting therefrom is shown in a report 
just issued by A. W. Clevenger, high 
school visiting officer of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, to William J. Bogan, super- 
intendent of schools, which sets forth 
that Chicago high school students not 
only rank higher in scholarship than stu- 
dents in other high schools of the state, 
but fewer of them leave school before 
graduation. The report made the follow- 
ing comparisons: 

That 4.71 per cent of Chicago high 
school students leave school before grad- 
uation, while 5.13 per cent of the public 
schools of the state outside of Chicago 
and 15.55 per cent of the students en- 
rolled in Illinois private schools canceled 
before graduation. 

That the percentage of failures in Chi- 
cago high schools is 5.99 per hundred 
students, compared with 6.77 in public 
schools of the state outside of Chicago, 
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and 20 per hundred in private schools of 
the state. 

That there are 23.5 per cent A and B 
students (honor students) enrolled in 
Chicago schools, compared with 22.7 
per cent at other public schools of the 
state and 15.55 per cent at Illinois private 
schools. 


Santa Claus Up-To-Date 


(¥* Tuesday, November 5, a new 
school building was dedicated to 
the training of American citizens in 
the village of Bunker Hill, Macoupin 
County, Illinois. This is a simple 
statement of a fact without a thrill; 
but those who attended the dedication 
had thrills a plenty. And thereby 
hangs a tale. ; 

The Bunker Hill school district is 
small and has little assessable prop- 
erty and many children. It has long 
conducted both elementary and high 
school under one board, but has had 
a struggle to keep up to minimum 
standards. A few years ago the 
board of education was notified that 
the high school would not long be 
recognized or accredited unless im- 
provements were made. Bunker Hill 
is an old town, and the school house 
was ancient and almost delapidated. 
So, of course, one improvement neces- 
sary was the expensive one of a new 
building. 

Under the leadership of Senator 
A. 8. Cuthbertson, the board started 
a campaign for a new building and 
called an election to vote on issuing 
bonds to pay for it. They knew that 
they needed a $60,000 building; but 
the legal limit of their bonded indebt- 
edness was $30,000, which was the 
amount submitted to the voters. But 
the people of Bunker Hil! are very 
conservative and much afraid of bond 
issues ; so they voted down the propo- 
sition to issue bonds even for the 
small amount of $30,000. 

Now, in order to explain how the 
new school house was built it is neces- 
sary to go back about a half-century 
for a new start. 

Nearly fifty years ago, a small, in- 
conspicuous boy named George Meiss- 
ner lived with his poor and humble 
parents on a farm east of Bunker 
Hill. George attended a one-room 
country school until he finished its 
limited grades, and then went to 
school for a few years in the village. 
At the age of about sixteen or seven- 
teen years, he went to St Louis and 
obtained employment in a bakery at 
wages of three dollars a week. We 
shall not attempt to write his history 
for the next forty years. But he 
must have worked hard and studied 
hard about the baking business; for 
now it is said he is the chief stock- 
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holder in one of the baking 
companies in the United States. He 
is also director of several banking in- 
stitutions, the president of an oil com- 
pany, etc., etc. 

When the proposition to issue 
school-building bonds failed in his old 
home town, George Meissner read 
about it in a St. Louis paper, which 
went on to tell of the earnest efforts 
of the board of education to provide 
proper school facilities for the chil- 
dren and of the failure of the people 
to give the necessary support. He 





Please Answer This 
Where should the funds come 
from that are used to pay teachers’ 
pensions? 


The Illinois Teacher wants your 
answer to this question and a few 
reasons for such answer in a letter 
of not over 100 words. 

We hope to publish a few of the 
clearest and best answers in our 
next issue. Incidentally we hope 
to learn what our members are 
thinking on this very live subject, 
and we believe many teachers 
would like to know the opinion of 
other teachers. 

So please write to us your an- 
swer now to the question above, 
and also tell us what question you 
would like to have discussed next. 
Address 

Editor, Illinois Teacher, 
Carlinville, Ill. 











learned also that the maximum bond 
issue could be only $30.000, or only 
half what was needed. 

Very few people in the community 
remembered anything about George 
Meissner, the little boy who went to 
school there forty or fifty years be- 
fore, and many of them had never 
heard of him. Therefore they were 
much surprised when the board of 
education announced that George 
Meissner of St. Louis had informed 
them that, if the people would vote 
to issue $30,000 in bonds, he would 
contribute the same amount for the 
erection of a new school building. 
With this encouragement, the board 
called another election and the people 
voted to issue the bonds. 

But when they went to planning 
the building, they found that the one 
they wanted would cost about 
$67,500 ; so George raised his check to 
the necessary amount of $37,500. 
Then as they built they found that 
the equipment and other very desir- 
able features cost another $12,500; 
but they went ahead with these fea- 
tures, not knowing how the extra cost 
would be met. 

This was the situation when the 
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people assembled to dedicate the new 
**Meissner School.’’ A very excellent 
school building was completed, but 
the district was in debt $12,500 more 
than the legal limit. The band played, 
the children and teachers marched, 
the citizens paraded in automobiles, 
and the school board rejoiced at the 
fruition of their hopes and labors. 
The state superintendent, county sup- 
erintendent, and two ex-county super- 
intendents of schools congratulated 
the people and praised the generosity 
of the donor. But all preserved a 
rather expressive silence concerning 
the indebtedness. 

Finally Mr. George Meissner was 
introduced to the assembly and in- 
vited to make a brief address. He 
said he could talk to a board of di- 
rectors of a business corporation, but 
was at a loss to know what to say on 
this occasion. However, he proceed- 
ed to make an inspiring address, in 
which he clearly outlined his ideals 
of education and expressed his grat- 
itude for what the old school had done 
for him and his hope that the new 
school would give many children a 
fair chance in life. He did not ob- 
ject to the name ‘‘ Meissner School,’’ 
if it were understood that it was so 
named in honor of his father and 
mother. Then he said he did not want 
the district to be encumbered by an 
embarrassing debt and handed the 
president of the board of education 
a check for $12,500, making a total of 
$50,000 he had contributed to the 
$80,000 building. 

And that is the way Santa Claus 
came early this year to the children 
of Bunker Hill. R. C. M. 





Practical Religion Taught 
Without Special Course 


Not long ago I met one of our great 
schoolmasters—a veteran in that high 


service. “Where in your time-table do 
you teach religion?” I asked him. “We 
teach it all day long,” he answered. “We 
teach it in arithmetic, by accuracy. We 
teach it in language, by learning to say 
what we mean—‘yea, yea and nay, nay.’ 
We teach it in geography, by breadth of 
mind. We teach it in handicraft, by 
thoroughness. We teach it in astronomy, 
by reverence. We teach it in the play- 
grounds, by fair play. We teach it by 
kindness to animals, by courtesy to serv- 
ants, by good manners to one another, 
and by truthfulness in all things. We 
teach it by showing the children that we, 
their elders, are their friends and not 
their enimies. We teach them to build 
the Church of Christ out of actual rela- 
tions in which they stand to their teach- 
ers and their school fellows, because we 
believe that unless they learn to build it 
where they are, they will not learn to 
build it afterwards anywhere else!”— 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, From the Kansas Teach 
ers’ Journal. 











The Benjamin F. Fer?uson Monument Fund 


From the Archives of the Art Institute of Chicago 


ENJAMIN Franklin Ferguson, 

an old and respected lumber 

merchant of Chicago, died April 

10, 1905, and left the bulk of 
his fortune to a trustee with directions 
to accumulate liquid assets up to one 
million dollars, after which he was to 
pay the entire net income to the Art 
Institute of Chicago, to be expended 
under the direction of its Board of 
Trustees ‘‘in the erection and mainte- 
nance of enduring statuary and monu- 
ments, in whole or in part of stone, 
granite, or bronze, in the parks, along 
the boulevards or in other public places 
within the city of Chicago, commem- 
orating worthy men or women of 
America or important events of Amer- 
ican history.”’ 

Benjamin Franklin Ferguson was 
born at Columbia, Pennsylvania, in 
1839, educated in the public schools 
there, finishing with a course in the 
Millersville Normal School. At sev- 
enteen he joined his father in the lat- 
ter’s lumber yard at Columbia, re- 
maining there three years. He then 
removed to New York, and was for 
a time in the auctioneering business 
with the firm of Robinson, Scott & Co. 
In 1861 he was in the Union army, 
, being stationed at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, in charge of the hay depart- 
ment in that section. After the war, 
in 1865, he came to Chicago, entering 
the employ of Jesse Spalding. Later 
he became Chicago manager of R. 
Schlunberg of St. Louis, lumber mer- 
chants. In 1867 he went into business 
for himself, being connected succes- 
sively with E. Little & Co., Ferguson 


**Rub-a-dub!”’ it goeth; 


And a trumpet that bloweth! 





The Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby street 

Comes stealing ; comes creeping ; 
The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet— 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 

When she findeth you sleeping! 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum— 
There is one little dream of a big sugar plum, 


And lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 
Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that hum, 


and Auten, and the South Branch 
Lumber Company. This business 
flourished greatly, so that Mr. Fergu- 
son was enabled to extend his activi- 
ties to the South, becoming President 
of the Santee River Cypress Lumber 
Co. in South Carolina. He married 
in 1866, but his wife died childless in 
1898.. After 1893, Mr. Ferguson 
partly retired from business, travel- 
ing rather extensively. 

It is said that when traveling in 
Europe Mr. Ferguson was much im- 
pressed with the number of monu- 
ments decorating foreign cities in 
contrast with the destitution in that 
respect of our own cities It is due 
to his vision and foresight that this 
condition will in time change, as far 
as Chicago is concerned. 

American cities are creations of the 
comparatively recent past with but 
few traditions and practically no 
background. Homes, streets, lives 
here are casual. Art alone can shed 
adequate glamour upon them, foster- 
ing in the citizens that love and pride 
which makes for civic improvement 
and a better citizenship. 

Already eleven statues or groups 
have been erected. 

1. The first one to be erected is the 
bronze Ferguson Fountain of the Great 
Lakes by Lorado Taft (1913), commem- 
orating Benjamin Franklin Ferguson, the 
founder of this signal benefaction. (South 
Terrace of Art Institute.) The group 
represents in allegorical form the Great 
Lakes whose water flows from one to 
the other. 

Then in order followed: 

2. The Statue of the Republic in Jack- 


The Rock-a-By Lady 


Eugene Field 


gleams, 


son Park, upon the site of the World's 
Columbian Exposition which it recalls. 
It is a smaller replica of the larger 
though less enduring statue which in- 
vited visitors to that great achievement 
in the city’s history. Like its prototype, 
it is the work of Daniel Chester French. 
It was erected in conjunction with the 
residue of the Woman’s World’s Fair 
fund and inaugurated in 1918. 


8. Alexander Hamilton, the young 
statesman and financial wizard of the 
early Republic, has a bronze and Con- 
crete monument by Bela Lyons Pratt, in 
Grant Park, North of the Art Institute 
near Monroe Street and Michigan Ave- 
nue (1918). 

4. The Illinois Centennial Monument 
by Evelyn B. Longman Batchelder at 
Logan Square in the Northwest part of 
the city celebrates the centenary of the 
admission of Illinois as a state of the 
Union. It is an imposing shaft of Ten- 
nessee marble (1918). 


5. The next is a bronze group by Ed- 
ward McCartan in Lincoln park (near the 
animal house), a memorial to one of the 
great glories of Chicago, the poet friend 
of children, Eugene Field. Fittingly, the 
children of the city contributed their 
share to this monument, as did also news- 
paper men and Lincoln Park Commission- 
ers. On one side of the base is carved 
the first stanza of “Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod” and on the other the first 
stanza of “The Sugar Plum Tree.” The 
group itself symbolizes “Rock-a-By Lady 
of Hushaby street,” the fairy coming up- 
on the sleeping children. (See front cov- 
er illustration.) Thus the memorial is 
identified with three of the beloved poet’s 
beautiful iullabies. 

6. The Fountain of Time by Lorado 
Taft commemorates the Century of Peace 
with England since the Treaty of Ghent, 
1815. A large basin on one side of which 


And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing ; 

And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 

And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty 


And up, up, and up, where the Mother Moon beams, 
The fairies go winging! 


Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny 
and fleet? 
They ’ll come to you sleeping; 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 
For the Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby street, 
With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 
Comes stealing; comes creeping. 
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stands Father Time reviewing the defile, 
on the other side of representatives of 
past ages, humanity’s ever onward and 
upward striving wave. It stands at the 
Midway and Cottage Grove Avenue (in 
Early concrete), 1922. 

7. Albin Polasek is the sculptor of the 
Theodore Thomas monument, consisting 
of the beckoning symbolic figure of 
Music standing in front of an orchestra 
directed by this pioneer of musical art 
in this city. Temporary site Grant Park 
at Michigan Avenue, opposite Orchestra 
Hall (bronze and stone), 1924. 

8. A replica of Houdon’s Washingt6n 
in State house at Richmond, Virginia, is 
crowning the steps leading up to the 
main entrance to the Art Institute. 

9. In 1926 the bronze monument to 
Father Marquette, one of the first of 
white men to set foot upon the banks of 
the Chicago River, was unveiled at the 
corner of Marshall Blvd. and 24th St. 

10. Reliefs by Henry Hering and James 
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E. Fraser adorn the four Bridge Houses 
or pylons of the monumental double-deck 
Michigan Boulevard Bridge which unites 
the North and South portions of the city. 
They represent respectively—The De- 
fense of Fort Dearborn, which stood on 
the same general site and was really the 
first beginning of our city—Regeneration, 
alluding to the Chicago Fire of 1871, from 
whose ashes the city resurrected to be- 
come the metropolis it is in course of be- 
coming—The Discoverers and the Pion- 
eers (both by James Earl Fraser). The 
Ferguson Fund and William Wrigley, Jr., 
divide the costs. 

11. The latest project completed is the 
Monument to the American Indian, two 
colossal equestrian statues by Ivan Mes- 
trovic, the celebrated Jugo-Slav sculptor, 
which flank Congress Street Entrance to 
Grant Park. 

The Trustees have in view further 
developments of great magnitude to 
earry on Mr. Ferguson’s idea. 


School Health Work and How to Improve It 


By Ethel R. Harrington, Division of Child Hygiene 
State Department of Public Health 


HE ultimate purpose of all 

School Health activity is to 

secure to each child as good 

physical and mental health as 
is possible for that child. Other val- 
uable objectives are incidentally 
reached—improving the quality of 
scholarship, reducing number of ab- 
sentees, ete. 

If perfect physical and mental 
health of the child is the goal of 
School Health Work we must first 
adopt standards of health to be used 
as our basis of judgment. Opinions 
regarding what constitutes health 
vary too widely—from the mother 
who saw nothing wrong in her little 
girl of eight years who was 20%un- 
derweight with large, obstructive ton- 
sils and very defective vision of which 
the child did not complain—to the 
mother, who lost sleep worrying over 
a few pimples on her perfectly 
healthy boy. That is, of course, per- 
fectly healthy from my point of view. 

A Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in their re- 
port on ‘‘Health Education’’ has giv- 
en us standards of physical and ment- 
al health in children which might 
well be adopted in any program. 

‘*Physiologic Health implies the 
well-being of each cell and organ and 
their harmonious co-operation.’’ Tests 
of this are given as follows: 

1. Proper growth in height, weight, 
structural, and functional development. 

2. Full efficiency of functions; muscu- 
lar, nervous, mental, emotional, glandular, 
nutritive, circulatory, respiratory, excre- 


tory, and reproductive. This means that 
there is a feeling of abundant energy 
for all the ordinary activities of life and 
some reserve for unusual strains. 


Certain Evidences of Bodily Health 


1. The healthy child is largely uncon- 
scious of his body. 

2. He possesses sufficient vigor so that 
a reasonable amount of work and play is 
more stimulating than fatiguing. 

3. His appetite is steady, wholesome 
and not capricious. 

4. His weight does not vary from the 
standard weight for his age and height. 

5. He sleeps well and during the nor- 
mal regular hours of sleep he recovers 
satisfactorily from fatigue. 

6. He is able to adapt himself to new 
conditions of environment, climate, or 
modes of life without undue physiologic 
disturbances. 

Evidences of a Healthy Personality 

1. The child possesses intelligence ade- 
quate to meet the demands of his life. 

2. He is able to concentrate his atten- 
tion upon the matter before him. 

3. He is interested in the world about 
him and is curious to understand it. 

4. He is generally self-confident. 

5. He is active in overcoming difficul- 
ties. 

6. His predominating emotional quali- 
ties are happiness, cheerfulness, and 
courageousness. 

7. He does not ordinarily brood or 
sulk or indulge in morbid introspection. 

8. He has many objective interests. 

9. He is companionable and mixes 
easily with other children. 

10. The child’s relationship with chil- 
dren of the opposite sex are wholesome. 

11. He has a sense of responsibility 
for the happiness and well-being of his 
friends, school-mates, and members of 
his family. 
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The School Health Problem re- 
solves itself, therefore, into first adopt- 
ing Standards of Health and then 
deciding upon the best means of at- 
taining these standards. 

Before endeavoring to bring the 
health of the children to the stand- 
ards given above, it is essential to 
realize the external factors that in- 
fluence the mental and physical health 
of the children and determine the 
course of any School Health Pro- 
gram. And not only to realize these 
factors but to know how much each 
one must or may contribute to the 
suecess of the work. Before discus- 
sing the School Health Work I shall 
mention briefly these factors. 

The greatest contribution must 
come from the home because in the 
final analysis the health of the child 
is the responsibility of the parents. 
The attitude of the parents toward 
the health of the child is a reflection 
of their economic, intellectual, and 
social status, and it is often necessary 
to combat all three before any improv- 
ment in the health of the child can be 
made. Without a doubt the financial 
condition of the home is many times 
responsible for the sub-standard 
health of the child; it is not possible 
to feed the child properly; it is not 
possible to clothe the child properly ; 
it is not possible to obtain the neces- 
sary medical attention. Parents in 
such financial straits may be alive to 
the needs of the child, but cannot 
possibly meet them. 

Parental intelligence, too, may be 
of such a degree that the parents do 
not recognize the signs of lowered vi- 
tality in a child nor appreciate their 
7 ae meee, should they be pointed 
out. 

And lastly, in the home care of 
the child is the parents’ occasional 
unwillingness to sacrifice their own 
desires to the needs of the developing 
child—they have him out at all hours 
of the night—to picture shows, to 
parties, ete. They take him on long 
exhausting trips unmindful that the 
undeveloped nervous system of the 
child cannot withstand the strain to 
which the adult system may be sub- 
jected. 

Next to the home, the school exerts 
the greatest influence on the health of 
the child. The school buildings and 
equipment and the daily program af- 
fect Child Health and at times offer 
definite hazards to it. We frequently 
find this relationship emphasized in 
the literature. The teacher in the 
school occupies a strategie position. 
Children are ever open to suggestion 
and are very imitative—-in attitudes 
and in actions. And a healthy dy- 
namic teacher attempting to instil 
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ideals of health has a profound effect 
upon the actions and attitudes of the 
children toward their own health and 
the right habits of living. 

The community is the third effec- 
tive agent in creating a healthful en- 
vironment for the child—indirectly 
through its general protective mea- 
sures—sanitation, quarantine, police, 
and fire protection—directly through 
its medical and hospital care, its child 
labor laws and their enforcements, 
its welfare organizations and its com- 
munity playgrounds or recreation 
centers. 

A School Health Program, then, 
must be built upon a knowledge of 
the physical and mental needs of the 
children to be served and upon a 
knowledge of available resources, en- 
vironmental, financial, and human. 
Naturally a problem with so many 
variables will have various solutions. 
A practical program, workable in the 
community for which it is intended, 
must be formulated. 

For the sake of discussion, I shall 
assume that we are dealing with a 
community of average children and 
of average resources. And without 
attempting to improve upon any giv- 
en School Health Program I will give 
what I would consider a sound School 
Health Program. I realize that few 
communities could adopt the plan in 
its entirety at one time—even so I 
would not offer less as an adequate 
program, but would offer the whole 
with the recommendation that some 
beginning be made, no matter how 
small. 

School Health Work had its small 
beginning in the attempt to control 
the spread of communicable diseases 
in the schools. The Public Health 
Nurse was sent into the schools to 
check up on contact cases, to inspect 
suspicious-looking cases, ete. And al- 
though with the growth of School 
Health Work, the control of commun- 
icable diseases has not held first place, 
nevertheless the importance of the 
nurse has steadily increased and 
**School Nursing’’ has become an es- 
sential branch of Public Health Nurs- 
ing. Other valuable workers later 
entered the field of School Health 
Work—the School Physician, the 
Dentist and the Health Education 
Teacher or Supervisor, and these have 
all found work in essential or neg- 
lected phases of Child Health—work 
with the crippled or handicapped 
child, the blind child, the deaf child, 
the child of behavior or personality 
disturbances. 

This phase of the work is important 
along with the others. The mental 
health of the child should receive con- 
sideration along with his physical 
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health. Principles of Mental Hy- 
giene are quite defined, though opin- 
ions may vary regarding the methods 
of application. Behavior difficul- 
ties or unhealthy personality trends 
should be investigated to see if the 
child is clashing with his environ- 
ment or if the environment is clash- 
ing with the child. I would like 
to see a Child Guidance Clinic avail- 
able to every school and Child Study 
Classes conducted through it for the 
parents and the teachers. Especially 
must proper attitudes toward child 
behavior be established because as we 
have seen from Wickman’s excellent 
report regarding child behavior and 
teacher attitude, teacher attitudes 
determine many behavior disturb- 
ances.” 

The teacher’s interest, her co-opera- 
tion and her ability to observe are 
vital. It is hard sledding when the 
teacher does not pull too. The value 
of the teacher in health work can 
hardly be overestimated. Her years 
of experience help her to know the 
healthy child and to recognize de- 
viations therefrom. She may direct 
the attention to the needy or the 
acutely ill. Her prolonged contact with 
the child gives her opportunity to mold 
his ideals and attitudes through her 
own health and her ideals and atti- 
tudes. She may create group interest 
in health. She has the confidence of 
the child and usually is acquainted 
with home conditions. She keeps the 
absence records which are so very im- 
portant in determining the causes of 
time loss. It is for these reasons that 
it is so important for the State Teach- 
ers Colleges to impress upon their 
embryonic teachers the place they will 
occupy in the School Health Program. 

After a general survey, an inspec- 
tion of all of the children should be 
made and the findings recorded. The 
inspection, whether by nurse or teach- 
er, will necessarily be brief. 

Record 

1. General appearance of child— 
healthy or not, pale, fatigued, listless, 
nervous. 

2. Weight and height. 

3. The vision and external appearance 
of eyes if any unusual condition is pres- 
ent—stye, blephartis, conjunctivitis, ker- 
atitis, strabismus. In recording the vision 
care should be taken that the distance 
is exact, that the light is good, and that 
no glare is present. 

4. The hearing and condition of extern- 
al meatus of the ear—discharge, eczema, 
wax, foreign bodies. The hearing test 
is crude, but will catch at least the mark- 
edly defective hearing. The whispered 
voice at about 30 feet may be used. 

(Continued on Page 126). 


ae Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. E. K. 
man, psychologist, Institute for Child dance, 
York. See “Books Received.” _ - 
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Labor’s Educational Platform 
Adopted at Recent Convention 


The Illinois State Federation of 
Labor at its meeting in Rock Island 
the second week in September went 
on record as follows: 

1. Recommended co-operation with the 
Illinois Field Secretary of the National 
Kindergarten Association in promoting 
the extension of kindergarten education 
and urged all local branches to circulate 
petitions for kindergarten. 

2. Recommended representation of la- 
bor on all state educational activities and 
on the boards of the state universities. 

3. Commended the Chicago system of 
educating and training apprentices, the 
co-operation of labor, employers, and the 
school board in this work, and the co- 
ordinator who keeps all these factors 
working together harmoniously. 

4. Recommended the development of 
adult education in accordance with a plan 
outlined to the Chicago Federation of 
Labor by Superintendent W. J. Bogan. 
In accordance with this plan, wherever 
there is sufficient demand, any subject, 
whether vocational, technical, or cultural, 
will be offered in night classes, in loca- 
tions convenient to the students and with 
the best instructors available. Where 
special labor groups desire to pursue a 
line of study together, with a competent 
instructor of their choosing, provision 
will be made by the board of education. 

5. Recommended to labor men the use 
of a large part of their leisure time in 
educational activities wherever possible, 
to the end that the union movement may 
be strengthened and that the success and 
happiness resulting from life-long growth 
and improvement may be possessed by all. 

6. Rescinded the action of 1923 endors- 
ing the work of Brookwood College and 
agreed that the action of the American 
Federation of Labor in withdrawing its 
support from said college was proper. 

7. Commended the 56th General As- 
sembly for the legislation it enacted for 
the improvement of the schools. 

8. Recommended the following for fu- 
ture legislation: 

a. The establishment of larger terrt- 
torial units for school taxation and ad- 
ministration by means of consolidation, 
or by a modified county unit, or both. 

b. Valuation of property for taxation 
by experts on a scientific basis, rather 
than by politicians by means of guess- 
work or worse, to the end that common 
honesty and the resultant public con- 
fidence be restored in this vital depart- 
ment of our government. This result is 
fundamental whatever the system of 
taxation; but at the same time, through 
appropriate legislation, the antiquated 
and impossible system of taxation now 
prevailing in Illinois should be replaced 
by one that is enforceable, modern, and 
in accordance with the principles of fair- 
ness in taxation heretofore adopted by 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor. 

c. The continued increase in the appro- 
priation to the state school fund, until 
that fund shall in a few years equal at 
least 25 per cent of the total cost of the 
common schools.—R. 0. M. 





Six I. S. T. A. Divisions Hold Meetings 


Reports Given of Western, Southern, Rock River, Du Page Valley, 
Northwestern, and Northeastern Divisions 


LEVEN Divisions of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Associa- 
tion have held meetings with- 
in the past two months. At 

all of them members were enrolled, 
officers elected, and other business 
transacted, and all except the Chica- 
go Division had general and section 
programs. The meetings of the [Illi- 
nois Valley, Black Hawk, East Cen- 
tral, and Eastern Divisions were re- 
ported in the October number. The 
much condensed reports of the sec- 
retaries of six other divisions are 
given this month. The meeting of the 
Chicago Division was held too late 
for the report to appear in this issue. 

For two divisions, Rock River and 
Du Page Valley, their 1929 meetings 
were ‘‘their maiden bows,’’ their 
first Annual meetings; for the East- 
ern Division it was the 32nd; and the 
spring meetings last March were for 
the Central and Southern Divisions, 
the forty-fifth and forty-ninth An- 
nual meetings respectively. 


Western 


ALESBURG was the scene of the 

2ist Annual meeting of the 
Western Division on October 10 and 
11. A departure from the usual order 
in such meetings was that the first 
session was an afternoon one of the 
High School Section. General ses- 
sions and other section meetings fol- 
lowed. 


The resolutions reported by com- 
mittee and adopted by the Division 
are given in part. 

Second; that the following recommen- 
dations be made to the Illinois State 
Legislature: 

(a) That the State School fund be in- 
creased until in a few years it shall be 
equal to at least 25% of the total cost 
of the common schools. 

(b) That larger territorial units be 
established for school taxation and ad- 
ministration. 


(c) That the teacher’s pension be in- 
creased until it is as nearly commensu- 
rate with the cost of living as it was at 
the time of the enactment of the present 
pension law. 

Third; that this Association recom- 
mend the following: 

(a) A strict and impartial enforcement 
of assessment and taxation laws and if 
necessary, the enactment of laws pro- 
viding more stringent penalties for evad- 
ing such assessments and escaping such 
taxes as are provided by law. 

(b) An equalization of assessment of 
all property, tangible and intangible, by 
the State Tax Commission or other prop- 
er authority so that the assessment of 
property will be in accordance with the 
original purpose and intention of the 
law. 

(c) A system of corporation and in- 
come taxes designed to yield to Illinois 
revenues commensurate with those re- 
ceived from similar sources in other im- 
portant industrial states; taking care not 
to insert in any bill providing for an in- 
come tax any provision for property tax 
offsets that may make the provisions of 
such bill unconstitutional, or inequitable 
in relation to the sources of incomes. 

(d) Definite provision for a more lib- 
eral support of our public schools by ap- 
portioning to them a portion of our 
increasing state revenues realized from 
sources other than property taxes and in 
addition to those taxes. 

Fourth: Whereas, Dr. Suzzallo and 
Dr. Moehlman have presented in ad- 
dresses the conflict between the academic 
and social views of education, a conflict 
now going on in our State, and 

Whereas, these addresses supported 
with unanswerable argument the social 
view, 

Therefore, be it resolved that we, the 
great mass of active teachers in service 
in Western Illinois, do hereby commend 
the social view to the administrators of 
our public schools—elementary, high 
schools, and colleges, and we respect- 
fully and earnestly urge that those in 
charge will in all ways possible organize 
and manage the schools in the light of 
this modern social view of education. 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
Western Division of Illinois State Teachers Association 


1928 

Oct. 10—Balance on hand 
Dues received (1821) 
Admission at door 


1929 

Jan. 2—Refund from State Treasurer 
Cash received not accounted for 

Oct. 1—Interest on Certificate of deposit 


Balance on hand 





The treasurer reported a gain of $288.11 over the year 1928. 





Officers elected—President, P. H. Hell- 
yer, Lewistown; vice president, O. O. 
Young, Galesburg; secretary, Helen L. 
Rothgeb, Macomb; treasurer, A. E. Deck- 
er, Carthage. 

Executive Committee— Chairman, 
George A. Selters, Macomb; Florence L. 
McGaughey, Macomb; W. BE. Nelson, 
Quincy. 

Members of State committees—Resolu- 
tions, E. A. Huff, Media; appropriations, 
H. M. Leinbaugh, Lewistown; legislative, 
Cc. 8. Apt, Oquawka. 

Delegates to N. E. A.—Retiring Presi- 
dent T. W. Everitt, Astoria and Treas- 
urer A. E. Decker, Carthage. 

Delegates to State meeting, 
County—L. H. MHollmayer, 
George M. Smith, Quincy. 

Alternates—W. D. Mitchell, 
R. W. Clark, Quincy. 

Delegates, Hancock County—A. A. 
Holmes, Bowen; Q. Ray Reedy, LaHarpe. 

Alternates—George Main, Hamilton; 
S. D. Ferris, Carthage. 

Delegates, Fulton County—Mary Wright, 
Farmington; R. W. Hyndman, Canton. 

Alternates—J. H. Engle, Vermont; R. 
P. Bohannon, London Mills. 

Delegates, Warren County—R. R. Per- 
rine, Monmouth; F. M. Winbigler, Mon- 
mouth. 

Alternates—James L. Pugh, Kirkwood; 
M. F. Springer, Roseville. 

Delegate, Stark County—C. E. Griffith, 
Toulon. 

Alternate—E. W. Vickray, Bradford. 

Delegates, Schuyler County — Victor 
Woods, Rushville; James A. Long, Fred- 
erick. 

Alternates—Ralph Van Ormes, Brown- 
ing; W. S. Henderson, Rushville. 

Delegates, McDonough County—Mead 
Biddlecomb, Blandinsville; C. C. McCor- 
mick, Colchester. 

Alternates—Hugh Cory, Bardolph; Har- 
ry Test, Good Hope. 

Delegates, Knox County—F. C. Bohan- 
non, Galesburg; S. E. Le Marr, Abingdon. 

Alternates—Milton W. Brown, Knox- 
ville; W. A. Pyle, Altona. 

Delegates, Henderson County—D. L. 
Woods, Biggsville; G. W. Smith, Media. 

Alternates—O. W. Keys, Oquawka; C. 
V. Paulus, Lomax.—T. W. Everitt, presi- 
dent, Astoria, and Helen L. Rothgeb, 
secretary, Macomb. 


Adams 
Mendon; 


Liberty ; 


Southeastern 


N OCTOBER 10 and 11 Robin- 
son was the Mecca for the teach- 
ers of the Southeastern Division. 
Officers elected—President, S. O. Dale, 
Fairfield; vice president, John Nuttal, 
Robinson; secretary, H. L. Hamilton, 
Bridgeport; treasurer, Flora Seibert, Mt. 
Carmel. 
Members of Executive Board—Elective, 
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E. B. Henderson, Bridgeport; appointive, 
E. H. Hostettler, Olney. 

State committee members — Resolu- 
tions, Orris Wright, Sumner; appropria- 
tions, Clarence Goodart, Albion; legisla- 
tion, E. E. Hughes, Crossville. 

Delegate to N. E. A.—M. N. Todd, 
Lawrenceville. 


First and second alternates—H. L. 
Hamilton, Bridgeport; Justice Gibson, 
Keensbureg. 


Delegate to State meeting, Wayne 
County—Margaret Flint, Fairfield. 

Alternate—Rance McDuffy, Fairfield. 

Delegates, Lawrence County—E. B. 
Henderson, Bridgeport; Miss Gail Moore, 
Lawrenceville. 

Alternates—F. O. Prout, Lawrenceville; 
Hugh Dollahan, Sumner. 

Delegate, White County—Edgar Prince, 
Crossville. 

Alternate—Joseph Gersbarger, Enfield. 

Delegate, Edwards County—W. H. Seif- 
ferman, Albion. 

Alternate—R. M. Strain, Bone Gap. 

Delegates, Richland County—Anne Fos- 
ter, Olney; Ellis Brant, Calhoun. 

Alternates—C. T. Cramer, Olney; Guy 
Kimpling, Noble. 

Delegates, Crawford County—C. E. Am- 
brose, Oblong; E. O. May, Robinson. 

Alternates—C. A. Layton, Hutsonville; 
Weger Allison, Flat Rock. 

Delegates, Clay County—O. W. Funk- 
houser, Xenia; W. H. Kettering, Louis- 
ville. 

Alternates—O. C. Anderson, Clay City; 
L. P. Babcock, Louisville. 

Delegate, Wabash County—Virgil Sta- 
lions, Lancaster. 

Alternate—Kyle Wilkerson, Bellmont. 

The Division adjourned to meet at 
Olney, Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 9 and 10, 1930.—H. L. Hamilton, 
secretary, Bridgeport. 





Rock River 


N ORTHERN Illinois State Teach- 
ers College and the city of De- 
Kalb were hosts to the Rock River Di- 
vision on the occasion of its first An- 
nual meeting on October 18. 

Resolutions adopted of more than 
local interest were as follows: 

4. That the Rock River Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association again 
appropriate the sum of $250 for the 
Northern Association of Superintendents 
and Principals for aid in their program 
for the coming year. 

5. That we extend a vote of thanks 
to Mr. R. C. Moore, our state secretary, 
for the sterling work done in helping to 
secure the passage of the minimum 
school term law; the new compulsory 
attendance law; the law increasing the 
State distributive fund; and the cer- 
tification law. 

6. That we appreciate what has béen 
done to raise the educational standards 
of the state by increasing the require- 
ments in certificating, and heartily sub- 
scribe to any measure whereby our own 
state teachers may receive more favor- 
able consideration than teachers outside 
the state. 
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Officers elected—President, W. E. 
Weaver, Morrison; vice president, I. B. 
Potter, Dixon; secretary, Mary L. Gantz, 
Oregon; treasurer, J. B. Stout, Shabbona. 

Executive committee—Chairman, S. F. 
Parsons, DeKalb; one year, O. A. Fackler 
Sterling and R. W. Hovey, Oregon; two 
years, A. M. Guhl, Rochelle, and Anna 
E. Miller, Amboy. 

State Committee members—Appropria- 
tions, H. B. Price, Morrison; legislative, 
J. M. Thopmson, Steward: resolutions, D. 
Bess Rowley, Sycamore.—Mary L. Gantz, 
secretary, Oregon. 





Northwestern 


HE Northwestern Division met at 
Freeport on October 25. The 
report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, as adopted, expressed apprecia- 
tion to Governor Emmerson and to 
the members of the 56th General As- 
sembly for their hearty support and 
commended as constructive and bene- 
ficial the laws increasing the State 
School Fund, raising qualifications 
for certification, amending attendance 
law, increasing minimum school term, 
increasing appropriations to State 
Teachers Colleges and University, 
raising requirements for work certi- 
ficates, and providing for a state di- 
rector of physical education. 

Other parts of the report of general 

interest follow: 
II. Resolved: (a) That the secretary 
send a letter of thanks and appreciation 
to both Elihu Root and Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald for-their speeches over the 
radio at the New York dinner, commend- 
ing especially their statements that 
“mental disarmament must precede phys- 
ical disarmament.” 

Ill. (a) That the Northwestern Divi- 
sion go on record as being in favor of in- 
creasing the Illinois Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund. 

IV. (a) That we approve of a per- 
manent home at Springfield for the offices 
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V. (a) That the Northwestern Divi- 
sion of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation vote the Committee of Seven the 
sum of $150 for research work in educa- 
tion. 

Officers for 1929-1930—President, R. E. 
Garrett, Belvidere; vice president, L. E. 
Mensenkamp, Freeport; secretary, Miss 
Ida Voigt, Freeport; treasurer, H. C. 
Muth, Rockford. 

Executive committee—Chairman, Iry- 
ing F. Pearson, Rockford; one year, Miss 
Emma Michael, Rockford and M. R. 
Stephan, Stockton; two years, O. E. 
Loomis, Capron and Miss Mellie John, 
Rockford; three years, Miss Alta Kruse, 
Freeport, and W. F. Hafemann, Savanna. 

State committee members—Appropria- 
tions, E. S. Youmans, Lena; legislative, 
O. E. Taylor, Galena; resolutions, Leo- 
nard I. Wierson, Lanark. 

Delegates to State meeting—W. F. 
Hafeman, Savanna; W. G. Warnock, Mf. 
Carroll; F. C. Keeler; Belvidere; Harry 
K. Newburn, Pearl City; Florence Moses, 
Orangeville; Mary Dunn, Lena; Harry 
Muth, Rockford; Ruth Johnson, Rock- 
ford; Helen Jones, Egan; James Blue, 
Rockford; Sara Burr, Rockford; R. D. 
Campbell, Rockford; David Schoonmaker, 
Rockford; Earl Dugan, Winnebago; Har- 
old Taft, Elizabeth. 

Alternates to State meeting—Albert 
Iske, Lanark; Myrtle Rose, Savanna; F. 
H. Bolton, Capron; B. F. Shafer, Free- 
port; W. L. Pickering, Orangeville; Floyd 
Corl, Lena; Blanch Bowman, Rockford; 
Mabel Anderson, Rockford; Esther Pear- 
son, Rockford; Charles Whitenack, Rock- 
ford; Irene Burr, Rockford; Stanley 
Gritzbaugh, Rockford; Josephine Shep- 
ardson, Rockford; David Rice, Winne- 
bago; Clyde Martell, East Dubuque. 

The Division adjourned to mee® in 
Rockford on October 24, 1930.—Ida 
Voigt, secretary, Freeport. 





DuPage Valley 
DUPAGE Valley Division held its 
first Annual meeting at Wheaton 
on October 25. There were present 
652 teachers out of an enrollment of 




















of the Illinois State Teachers Association. 672. This enrollment fulfills the an- 
FINANCIAL REPORT 
Northwestern Division I. S. T. A——August 5, 1929 
Receipts 
i i Ce, SE accacandanndwoedeneeeethd bnseeeesranttedesnedendsesuddseneus $4275.91 
i n,n nD Wick nic cmwids KOS 0 C0GE00 ROSS 040 Co cece ceseeeteesnseseed 89.99 
Se ee EY SG cicacadudicncceoasaweusboegmnsGeucenenatacusnecceaedand 1.00 
FE. 9:00:60 uduintnb eee cued ererenses seteses cc cteececccoeeeeshaeEs $4366.90 
Disbursements 
ee te Cet ee cn ac keen eehedasoakiesneegndesteeensesaseaae $ 250.00 
SE tes an a nn eres teneebsenedseehsacesanndundad 658.53 
Expenses to Executive Committee Meeting .........iccccccccccccccccccccceceseses 9.09 
ID cotta bees cali che neln ae steeped Vhbaeebnebesepotennchbhestbecnseunne 27.07 
ee ee Ee OO SE OE IIIS 05.5:6-680:0005.0cncddscebocccccncesedesecseetéces 1317.64 
BE“ pcdtceekeestbbueees ds aees be eenenceee dass tetndbbatedtessan $2262.33 
i A eta koh 8 ttt we nigneaiieebe Sach ecdesaenednceseterinelciue $4336.90 
NEY Saks wtenecocneedueauedenakbancetsdbsVes Seuss svcsnsdisateusevn 2262. 
LS <nd can cin h 6beebad ean bad eeabtabichbheabhhbensndeaaeneseendaul $2104.57 
or rr rr i555 3. pe wnabnce basa bebbe ed ee cblinndee o¢-eeedebebeeaneabe 104.57 
ee ee ee ED ds Konan cn seen eeeeeenenbeemneoneeiinmateahbahetues sede 2000.00 
MT: nc. nctnnnghibtsxccaadcne init Rane Ries ities tn taeda $2104.57 | 
CHAS. H. CROSS, 
Treasurer. 
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ticipation expressed last August by 
A. F. Cooke, then chairman of the 
executive committee, who said in a 
letter announcing arrangements for 
the first meeting, ‘‘We are hoping to 
come to the Annual State meeting 
next winter with the first and only 
100 per cent membership of any Divi- 
sion of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion.’’ 

The adopted report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions commended the ac- 
tion of the Boards of Education of 
DuPage County in closing the schools 
that the teachers might attend the 
meeting of the Division and instruct- 
ed the Secretary to send a copy of 
that particular resolution to the Sec- 
retary or Clerk of each school district ; 
requested that the I. S. T. A. in their 
resolutions urge upon Congress the 
establishment of a Department of Ed- 
ucation ; and instructed the Secretary 
to furnish each newspaper in the 
county with copies of the resolutions 
for purposes of publicity. 

Other resolutions in the report are 
given in full below: 


II 

Be it resolved that we heartily approve 
the efforts which have been made by our 
legislators and the public to secure neces- 
sary legislation which will provide equal 
educational opportunity for all children 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the State of Illinois, and that we urge 
a continuation of constructive legislation 
for the furtherance of public education. 


IV 
Be it resolved that we, the members 
of the DuPage Valley Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, fully 
realizing that one of the greatest prob- 
lems of the day is disregard for law, or- 
der, and discipline, personally pledge 
ourselves to instill respect for law and 
order in the minds of all boys and girls 

under our supervision. 


Be it resolved that we stress the great 
aims of education—Patriotism, Citizen- 
ship, Service—remembering that the 
greatest of these is Service. 


Officers elected—President, A. F. 
Cooke, Hinsdale; vice president, H. E. 
Hinkle, Villa Park; secretary, Miss Lois 
Glass, Glen Ellyn; treasurer, Miss Myrtle 
Wheelhouse, Hinsdale. 

Executive committee—E. lIler, 1930 
Downers Grove; L. J. Morgan, 1931, 
Wheaton; C. C. Byerly, 1932, West Chi- 
cago. 

State committee members—Resolu- 
tions, S. D. Bishop, West Chicago; legis- 
lation, Fred L. Beister, Glen Ellyn; ap- 
propriations, W. A. Johnson, Bensonville. 

Delegates to State meeting—A. F. 
Cooke, Hinsdale; C. C. Byerly, West Chi- 
cago; F. L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; George 
O. Letts, Elmhurst; H. E. Hinkle, Villa 
Park; F. C. Fenton, Bensonville. 

Alternates—V. L. Beggs, Elmhurst; K. 
K. Tibbetts, Wheaton; S. D. Bishop, West 
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Chicago; R. E. Beebe, Naperville; Mrs. 
Ada M. Manning, Lombard; S. A. Deni- 
son, Glen Ellyn; E. Iler, Downers Grove. 
—Mary L. Stanton, secretary, Glen Ellyn. 





HE Northeastern Division in ses- 
sion at Joliet on November 1 
Northeastern 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Be it resolved: 

No. 1: That the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, Northeastern Division, 
take an active interest in the educaticn 
of the boys and girls committed to the 
State Institutions at St. Charles and 
Geneva; that the present executive com- 
mittee of this division appoint a com- 
mittee of three, which committee will 
study the educational opportunities at 
these institutions, during the next year, 
and make a complete report at the 1930 
meeting. 


No. 2: That no person under twenty- 
one years of age shall be given a teach- 
ers’ certificate in the state of Illinois. 

No. 3: That entrance, scholarship, and 
graduation requirements of Normal 
Schools shall be raised so that the pres- 
ent over-supply of teachers may be de- 
creased and so that we may have teach- 
ers that are better equipped than hereto- 
fore. 


No. 4: That we appropriate $200 to- 
ward the research work being carried on 
by the Northern Illinois Conference on 
Supervision (Committee of Seven work.) 


No. 5: That all teachers in schools in 
this section give special and concerted 
attention to the teaching of safety and 
building up of respect for law. 


No. 6: That we favor a law which will 
empower high school and grade school 
boards in our state to organize and main- 
tain Junior High Schools. 


No. 7: That this organization recom- 
mend to the Research Department of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association that 
a thorough investigation be made of the 
actual needs in order to really equalize 
educational opportunity in this state, also 
that a thorough investigation be made 
of distributive funds, in all other states 
of the Union between now and the meet- 
ing of the next legislature, and that we 
then recommend a distributive fund that 
will actually do something toward equal- 
izing educational opportunity in this 
State. 

Officers for 1929-1930—President, Edna 
Keith, Joliet; vice president, W. W. Mey- 
er, Harvard; treasurer, August Maue, 
Joliet; secretary, W. L. Goble, Elgin. 

Executive committee—Chairman, P. H. 
Miller, 1931, Plano; Oscar Schlaifer, 1931, 
Dundee; Earl F. Booth, 1930, Wilming- 
ton; R. R. Smith, 1930, Hampshire; Mrs. 
Ethel C. Coe, 1932, Woodstock; J. L. 
Hunter, 1932, Aurora. 

State Committee members—Appropria- 
tions, S. C. Miller, Elgin; legislation, K. 
D. Waldo, Aurora; resolutions, J. M. 
Smith, Lockport. 

The Division adjourned to meet at 
Joliet on November 7, 1930.—W. L. 
Goble, secretary, Elgin 
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“A Plan for Effective Rural 
Supervision” 


Miss Helen Heffernan, of the State De- 
partment of Education, California, in an 
article in the School Executives Magazine 
for May emphasizes the point that sup- 
erimposed supervision is as futile in 
rural schools as in the huge plant of the 
metropolis. The rural schools, even at 
their worst, cannot be improved by such 
procedure any more than can the rural 
shack be made a palace by capping its 
weatherbeaten roof with a story of white 
stone. Rural supervision, to be adequate- 
ly successful, must be made the project 
of the community, of the teachers, the 
community organizations, the parents, 
and even of the pupils, Miss Heffernan 
believes. In the article she outlines the 
analyzing of the situation, the immediate 
steps for strengthening the points 
of greatest weakness, the preparation for 
further improvement, and the provision 
for an adequate checking-up of outcomes. 
Miss Heffernan is chief in the division 
of rural education in California. 
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Tuberculosis kills more 
girls from 15 to 20 years old 
than any other disease. Use 
Christmas seals—help save 
women from its clutches. 
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Echoes From the Atlanta N. E. A. Meetin3, 


Public Co-operation in School 
Policies 
Wm. J. Bogan, Chicago 


HE need for public co-operation 
in the development of school 
policies has become acute in re 
cent years because: (1) the mis- 

sionary spirit in teachers has led to an 
overemphasis of the ideal of teacher sac- 
fice with the consequent destruction of 
the ideal of pupil sacrifice; and (2) ap- 
peals to the idealism of youth have been 
frustrated by the selfishness and cynicism 
of adult society. From these sources has 
developed a philosophy of self fhat has 
led to crime, corruption, and weakened 
morale. 


The remedy for this condition lies in 
the stabilization of the idealism of youth 
and a new emphasis upon the theory and 
practice of citizenship, especially upon 
the practice. Doctors, lawyers, engineers 
must secure experience before they can 
practice on the public, but the greatest 
of all professions, citizenship, seems to 
require no experience—a pupil today, a 
voter tomorrow. Though youth has ideal- 
ism, vision, and high hopes, it lacks ex- 
perience and the ability to make good 
judgments. It needs the guidance of the 
older generation. It needs a background of 
public support among the people whose 
advice will be heeded by the press, the 
church, and the community. Most import- 
ant is the task of developing a spirit 
among adults that will give recognition 
to the idealism of youth, develop char- 
acter and serve as a barrage to protect 
the advancing forces of righteousness. 

With these objectives a Superintend- 
ent’s Advisory Council was organized, a 
body made up of representatives of the 
civic and professional organizations of 
the city interested in the schools. Social 
workers, physicians, lawyers, engineers, 
teachers, college presidents, city officials, 
college professors, clergymen were glad 
to give time, energy and constructive 
advice to the schools. 

The Commissioner of Health interested 
thousands of dentists and physicians in 
a health program that will soon place 
two dental clinics and a medical clinic 
in each of fifteen districts, these clinics 
to serve as clearing houses for the physi- 
cal ills of needy pupils. 

All of the great musical organizations 
and dealers’ associations are giving moral 
and financial support to a music depart- 
ment that is doing remarkably good work. 

Problems of juvenile delinquency are 
being studied by a committee of phycholo- 
gists, social workers, psychiatrists, teach- 
ers, clergymen and others with expert 
knowledge of various phases of delin- 
quency. A special investigator has visit- 
ed many cities to discover the best meth- 
ods of prevention of delinquency. The 
recommendations of this committee will 
benefit the world. 

The Federation of Labor has expressed 


a desire to aid in extending the program 
of adult education. 

Four universities have offered all their 
facilities for the development of experi- 
mental schools. 

Local councils modeled on the New 
England town meeting have been organ- 
ized in nearly every one of the forty 
smaller communities which make up the 
city. 

Through these outside helpers and 
many others the city is building up a 
civic morale that may lead to municipal 
salvation. 


Determination of Standards of 
Certification 
F. Blanche Preble, Chicago 


Who can possibly be as interested in 
establishing high standards for begin- 
ning elementary teachers as the teachers 
already working in that field? And on 
whom does the responsibility rest more 
than on these same teachers? They are 
in a position to know far more about 
what a teacher needs to be than any 
supervisor or administrator can possibly 
know provided that they accept their 
responsibility and apply themselves to 
the work of determining standards of 
certification. 

Shall the elementary teacher be merely 
a spectator as others determine her fate, 
or shall she take her fate in her own 
hands and make it what she wants it to 
be, and what, for the sake of education, it 
should be? 

We have heard more and more in re- 
cent years that improvement of method 
and general education development must 
come from the classroom teacher because 
the administrator, in these days of rapid 
growth of schools and colleges, is so 
taken up with financial and administrative 
problems that the educational questions 
necessarily get only his second-best ef- 
fort. We can see, too, that the most 
radical changes in the past few years 
have been changes, I will not say im- 
provements, in forms of organization 
rather than changes or improvements in 
truly educational policies. 

Since the educational work of a school 
is done in the individual room by the 
teacher in contact with the child, no 
higher qualifications should be required 
of anybody in the system than of the 
teacher herself. And since, by the time 
the child has reached the high school 
he is more or less able to educate him- 
self—provided he has developed up to 
that time as he should—no higher quali- 
fications should be required of any teach- 
er than of the elementary teacher. 


Teacher Participation in 
Legislative Programs 
John W. Vickerman, Cleveland, Ohio 
In our participation in legislative prob- 
lems we should seek to enlighten our 
law-makers rather than to influence them. 
The best progress, and only permanent 
progress, is evolution and not revolution. 
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Now, unless the classroom teacher as- 
sumes her responsibility and applies her- 
self thoughtfully and earnestly to these 
most essential things the schools will 
become more and more devoted to prob- 
lems of organization and finance because 
of the very necessities of the situation 
and these other great essentials will be 
neglected. Of course the place to begin 
to formulate educational methods and 
policies is in determinaticn of standards 
of certification. 

Practically all of the members of the 
General Assembly are honest and want 
to do the right thing. They always wel- 
come information, providing it comes 
from one who knows what he is talking 
about, and they feel that he is honest. 
Taken as a whole, they are quite repre- 
sentative of the citiznship of the state. 
I should like to make a plea for more 
respect for the General Assembly. 

Legislation asked for by teachers 
should be sane. The effort of the teachers 
should be confined to things of vital im- 
portance and of real benefit to the 
schools. If we confine our legislative 
activities to purely self:sh motives or 
create the impression that we, as a group, 
are attempting to take advantage of leg- 
islation, we shall find legisletures, school 
officials, and the public opposed to grant- 
ing our desired favors. 

If good objectives are to be attained 
with a minimum of public criticism we 
should be interested just as much in leg- 
islation promoting the education and the 
welfare of the children as we are in our 
own problems. To produce results with 
no unfavorable reaction, everything 
should be open and above board, and no 
individual should be brought into the 
limelight. 
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School Lessons by Radio; Rural, 
City Elementary, and High 
School 
Mabel Carney, professor of rural edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will broadcast school lessons by 
radio so that rural school children may 
have the benefit of proper instruction. 
Many teachers of rural schools do not 
have even a high school education, and 
there are about four million farm chil- 
dren attending one-teacher schools. It 
is proposed to integrate radio broadcast- 
ing with the regular school work. The 
need is felt most urgently in the South. 
More than one million children in one- 
teacher schools are negroes By way of 
experiment radios will be installed in a 
hundred Eastern rural schools and re- 
sults will be studied for several months. 

—School Executives Magazine. 


Arithmetic by Radio 

On October 29 Superintendent R. G. 
Jones of Cleveland city schools greeted 
650 children of the 2A grade who were 
poised with pencil and paper ready to 
add by radio. Ida M. Baker, radio-arith- 
metic teacher from the Cleveland School 
of Education, conducted the exercise. 
Thirty lessons in addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication comprise a semester 
series for the 2A grade to be given for 
a half hour on two mornings a week. 
Other grades also will be included in 
the radio lessons during the winter. 

Fourteen Cleveland schools and some 
from neighboring school systems listened 
in on the first lesson. Reception was 
good at all schools but one, where the 
receiving set did not function properly. 
A number of principals who had been 
skeptical of radio teaching afterwards 
expressed themselves as enthusiastic 
over its possibilities—Adapted from 
(Cleveland) School Topics. 


Radio Used for Announcements 

The new high school building in the 
town of Great Neck, New York, is 
equipped throughout with radio installa- 
tion. The principal, Matthew P. Gaffney, 
makes his announcements twice a day 
from his office before a piece of appara- 
tus that, but for the microphone in full 
view, resembles a telephone switchboard. 
Special announcements are made as con- 
ditions arise. 

Mr. Gaffney relates this splendid ex- 
ample of the system: 

“A phone call to the office was received 
requesting that we send one of our effl 
students to her home immediately. The 
girl’s mother, it developed, was in a 
critical condition and the doctor suggest- 
ed that the family be present. School 
had just opened and due to the many 
transfers made during the early part of 
the semester, we might have found it 
necessary to dispatch a messenger to 
look through forty class rooms, a process 
which would have caused a delay of at 
least one hour if not longer. As it was, 
I stepped to the control board, made the 
announcement requesting the girl’s pres- 
ence at my office and in less than five 
minutes she was on her way home. 

“As yet we have not had the opportun- 
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ity to use this installation for pedagogical 
purposes. The school is new and some 
sections, such as the auditorium, are not 
ready for use as yet. 

“However, it is planned to use this 
wonderful distribution system to this end 
in the very near future. The Damrosch 
lectures, for instance, will form a very 
substantial part of our educational pro- 
gram via radio. 

“This is but one instance; the future, 
as I see it, holds remarkable possibili- 
ties for installations of this type. Visit- 
ing educators and notables, for instance, 
might address the entire student body 
without the usual formality of congre- 
gating in the auditorium; a feature 
which, because it would require but a 
few moments of their time, might en- 
courage more of these visits than we 
have previously enjoyed.” 
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The Bimillennium Vergilianum 
Teachers of Latin have for some time 
been thinking about the significance of 
the two thousandth anniversary of the 
birth of Vergil, which falls on October 
fifteenth, 1930, and have been laying 
plans for worthy celebration to be held 
some ‘time in 1929-30 or in 1930-31, if that 
year seems to be more convenient. These 
celebrations are to be world-wide and in 
the United States are being sponsored 
by the American Classical League 
through various national committees. 





Mrs. Nexdore: What has your boy 
learned at school so far this term? 

Mrs. Nayber: He has learned that he’ll 
have to be vaccinated, that his eyes 
aren’t really mates, that his teeth need 
repairing, and that his method of breath- 
ing is entirely obsolete. 


ANTED — Gradu- 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 320" GRAND AT OLIVE STLOUIS Mee 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY <3°7 


Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers In Good Positions at small expense to them 


CLINTON, IOWA 


FREE REGISTRATION 
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25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


RIDGLEY AND OTHERS 


Prepare for the second semester by examining 
copies of the workbooks listed below. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


A reference workbook designed to accompany any textbook in economic geog- 
raphy for use in the high school. This book, published in 1928, is just the one 
which you need to add interest to your course in economic geography. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
This pamphlet, published in 1929, considers the destination and value of the 
chief exports of the United States together with the source and value of its imports. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY 


A reference notebook designed to accompany any elementary textbook in physi- 
ography. The order of topics in this book may be changed to suit any established 
course of study and the different portions of the notebook used at the appropriate 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS 
OF WORLD-WIDE IMPORTANCE 
This book is prepared for use as part of a geography course in junior high school. 
The topics here presented develop fundamental geographic concepts needed for further 
study of the relationships between man’s activities and the natural environment. 


time. 


Send for further information to 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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City Superintendents Meeting 


A six o’clock dinner on Wednesday 
evening, November 20, opened the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois City Sup- 
erintendents Association at Urbana. 
After dinner, Rodney H. Brandon, 
Director of Public Welfare, spoke on 
‘‘Correctional and Subnormal Pro- 
grams in our State Institutions,’’ and 
as usual his address bristled with 
startling figures, alarming conditions, 
and humanitarian plans that were of 
great interest to the superintendents. 

On Thursday morning there were 
two addresses and the business meet- 
ing. K. D. Waldo and Louis Kulein- 
ski jointly discussed the physical edu- 
cation law, and C. W. Evans of De- 
eatur read an instructive paper on 
‘‘Our Ventilating Situation.’’ At the 
business session, Supt. E. C. Fisher 
of Peoria read the report of the com- 
mittee on financing the association, 
and a new plan was recommended and 
adopted for one year as an experi- 
ment. The officers elected for next 


year are as follows: 
Officers—President, 


KEEP ABREAST 
YOUR SUBJECT | 


by using the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 
given by ‘ 
The University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade 
and High Schools—also for Supervisors and 
Principals. 450 courses in 45 subjects yield 
credit toward a Bachelor’s degree ora Teach- 
ing Certificate. 
For booklet giving full information, write 
The University of Chicago 


403 Ellis Halli Chicago 


Roy V. Jordan, 
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Centralia; Vice President, H. M. Coul- 
trap, Geneva; Secretary, Charles A. 
Bruner, Kewanee; Treasurer, H. B. 
Black, Mattoon. 

Executive Committee—C. H. Dorris, 
Collinsville; A. F. Cook, Hinsdale; C. BE. 
Vance, Danville. 

Recommended member of Teachers 
Reading Circle Board, E. C. Fisher, Pe- 
oria. 

On Thursday afternoon the asso- 
ciation held a conference with the 
Faculty of the College of Education 
of the University of Illinois. At this 
conference, Dr. George W. Regan 
spoke on ‘‘The Adjustment of Curri- 
culum to Capacity,’’ and Dr. Charles 
W. Odell spoke on ‘‘The Summer 
Work in Elementary and High 
School.’’ Then Dr. George D. Strayer 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, delivered an address on the 
relations tniat should exist between 
superintendents and teachers. 

The resolutions adopted by the as- 
sociation are as follows: 

Believing that the provision for and 
adaption of instruction and training to 
individual needs and interests result in 
furthering progress in sound character 
development and effective citizenship: 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That we, the members of the Illinois 
City Superintendents Association, express 
our appreciation for work done by the 
members of the last legislature in the 
enactment of laws tending to further 
educational advancement in our state. 
We especially endorse (1) Revision in fhe 
Compulsory Attendance Law, (2) the in- 
crease of the school term to eight months, 
(3) the increase in the amount of state 
aid for the common schools, (4) the ad- 
vances in the requirements for certifi- 
cation of teachers in the state of Illinois, 
and (5) the new laws for physical and 
health education. 


NOW 


is the ideal time to purchase 


Furs and Fur Coats 


for gift giving 


TTP 


John B. Profitlich Co. 


117-121 South Jefferson Ave. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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2. That we endorse the state-wide pro- 
gram of professional advancement 
through the work of the Colleges of 
Education of our state. 

3. That we commend efforts to preserve 
and enforce all laws designed to safe- 
guard the administration and supervision 
of our schools. 

4. That we endorse the legislation 
sought to increase the state distributive 
fund to an amount which will adequate- 
ly support a defined minimum program 
of education for all communities in our 
state. 

5. That we endorse efforts leading to- 
ward the enactment of laws providing 
for more progressive assessment and tax- 
ation policies. 

6. That we endorse the movement for 
bettering rural school education in our 
state. 

7. That we approve the efforts of the 
North Central Association in striving to 
define and clarify the objectives in Vo- 
cational Education. 


8. That we endorse the efforts of the 
State Department of Public Welfare in 
its projected study to find more ade- 
quate methods of training defective and 
delinquent children. 


THAT WE RECOMMEND: 


1. That further study and effort be 
made in the movement for larger terri- 
torial units for school taxation and ad- 
ministration. 


2. That an improvement and standard- 
ization of reports and methods be made 
for securing statistical data from school 
officers. 


3. That superintendents and high 
school principals be urged to aid and en- 
courage only the most promising gradu- 
ates from their schools to enter the 
teaching profession. 


4. That consideration be given to in- 
creasing minimum professional training 
from two years to three years for teach- 
ing in Illinois, as is now required in 
other progressive states. 

5. That we condemn advertising prop- 
aganda which insidiously undermines 
school efforts to develop moral stability, 
and such propaganda as may interfere 
with the effective functioning of courses 
of study. 

6. That more emphasis should be 
placed upon functional knowledge of in- 
struction in the professional training of 
both administrative and supervisory offi- 
cers. 
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SPRINGFIELD MERCHANTS 
« « « WHO INVITE TEACHER PATRONAGE « © + 
+ BRAHAM LINCOLN {Teachers Are Urged to Patronize + 


BEAUTY SALON 


GERTRUDE G. MOELLER 
High Class Beauty Service Rendered 
Face Powder Blended to Your 
Individual Complexion 
Phone Main 4705 418 E. Capitol Ave. 








The Old Reliable 


FRANKE the Furrier 


For Fur Coats, Neck Pieces, 
Trimmings, Etc. 
211 South Fourth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 








THOMA AND SON 
South Side Square 
Dealer in Quality Merchandise 
Visit Our New Shoe Department 








JOHN BRESSMER 
COMPANY 


Department Store 
612-620 East Adams 








HOME ACCESSORIES: 
Lamps, Books, Pictures, Spede and 
Wedgewood Dinnerware 
A Store You Will Love to Visit 


Barkers Art and Book Store 


405 East Adams _ Springfield, Illinois 








THE HOME BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


417 8. Fifth Street 
Herman Pierik, President 
Margaret Etkin, Secretary 
Assets $2,200,000. 
A good place to invest oer savings 








Meyer Luggage Shop 
Springfleld’s Finest 
TRUNKS, BAGS, CASES, HAT BOXES 
OVERNITE CASES, GLADSTONE BAGS 
AND LEATHER NOVELTIES 


118 North Fifth Street 
Ist door south of Orpheum Theatre 








Family = Store and Children’s 
zy Bootery 


F RANK W. SIEBERT 


Quality, Variety and Service 
220 South 6th St. Phone M. 3455 
Home of Red Cross Shoes 








— 
SRITY EASING STOO 
204-306 North Fifth Street 


“WHEN OTHERS FAIL TRY BALE” 
Prompt Parcel Post Service 








Merchants Who Advertise in the 
Official Magazine 

Springfield is a hub from which 
radiate eight railways, operating lines 
in 17 directions. Through it pass 
seven paved highways on which op- 
erate three regular bus routes. To 
20 of the richest counties in Central 
Illinois Springfield is the most readily 
accessible shopping center. 

Teachers who have taught in Cen- 
tral Illinois know that there are no 
finer stores in the state. They have 
learned that Springfield stores offer 
a variety of goods to select from that 
is rivaled only by metropolitan 
stores. 

Teachers who are teaching in 
Central Illinois for the first time are 
requested to look over the directory 
of advertisers on this page. They 
can supply the entire range of your 
wants. Then give yourself the treat 
of shopping in Springfield, the state 
capital. 

————— EEE 


FOUNTAIN PENS DICTIONARIES 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


Visit Our New Store 


FRANK R. SIMMONS 


626 East Adams Street 
“Just East of Bressmer’s”’ 











HUSCH BROS. 


Headquarters for 
Ladies’ Coats, Dresses, Suits and 
Millinery 








DR. MABEL TOBIN 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 


504-505 Leland Office Bldg. 
Springfield, Illinois 








W. C. HALL 


Practical Watchmaker and Jeweler 
Dealer in 
Wares of Gold and Silver 
312 South Fifth Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD 


| Day Goops Co} 


VISIT OUR NEW HOME 











THE CAMERA SHOP 
Everything Photographic 
Dennison Goods Stationery 
320 South Fifth St. 








Books Etchings 


Georg & Robie 


406 So. Fifth St. 
Christmas Cards 


Framing 








Visit Our New Location 


WILL C. VOGT 
Dry Goods 


119 North Fifth Street 
Opposite Orpheum Theatre 








Office Phone Main 1529 Res. Phone Cap. 3004 


DR. R. F. REUM 


Palmer and National Graduate 
Licensed Chiropractor 
X-Ray and Neurocalometer Service 
Suite 806 Myers Bldg. Springfield, Il. 














P 
SHOES THAT SATISFY 





209 S. Sth St. Springfield, Ill. 

















Cole Floral Company, 
Inc. 
318 South Fifth Street 
Phone: Main 6400 
Van Iles Cole 
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S. A. Barker Company 
Fifth at Adams 


Everything for Women and Misses 
to Wear from Head to Foot 


Gordon V Line Hosiery 








THE TEA SHOP 
408 South Fifth Street 
Directly opposite 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 
4 








The Majestic Shop 
421 South Fifth Street 
Costumes for School Plays for Rent 


HEMSTITCHING, PLEATING, 
MACHINE EMBROIDERY 
Write for Calendar and Prices 
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Our Teacher-Trainin3, Colleses 








How Will Recent Educational 
Legislation Affect the 
Teachers Colleges? 


By David Felmley, President I.S.N.U. 


HAT does the new legis- 
lation provide? 


1. That the 2300 seven- 
month schools _ shall 
lengthen their terms to eight 


months. 

2. That if the local school board will 
levy to the legal limit (one per 
cent on the assessed valuation, 
which means about four tenths of 
one per cent on the actual value 
of the property in the district) the 
state will provide enough addi- 
tional funds to guarantee about 
$1012 for each teacher for running 
expenses. This should enable 
every district in the state to pay 
at least $800 for each teacher for 
an eight months’ school. 

8. That after June 30, 1930, no new 
teacher may begin without a year 
of professional training in some 
“institution of higher learning.” 

The teachers colleges are a part of 
the common-school system of the state. 
It is their function to develop the 
knowledges, the skills, the attitudes 
that make for successful teaching. 
Their chief problems are four: 

(a) To attract to their classrooms the 
young people with the greatest 
native aptitude for teaching. 

(b) To set up curriculums best adapted 
for each type of teacher. 

(c) To “sell” their product to the 
school boards. 

(d) To secure from the legislature am- 
ple funds for buildings, equip- 
ment, and an able faculty. 

On the whole the 56th General Assem- 
bly has dealt liberally with these insti- 
tutions. While the requests for build- 
ings were denied, buildings especially 
needed at Macomb and Charleston, over 
$500,000 was added to the appropriation 
for salaries and operation. With this 
higher level once attained we shall be 
able to maintain it and to secure easily 
such further increases as the growth of 
the colleges shall justify. 

With the co-operation of the high 
school principals we are securing a bet- 
ter type of graduate. Thus at Normal 
a careful investigation revealed that 45 
per cent of our freshmen come from the 
upper third of their graduating classes, 
44 per cent from the middle third, and 
11 per cent from the lowest third. We 
have adopted the “freshman week” idea 
with tests in English, Arithmetic, History, 
General Intelligence, the Ability to In- 
terpret Reading, and finally Spelling. 
Failure to make a good showing excludes 





no freshman, but it requires one in six 
to take at the outset an additional term 
of English and one in four of those do 
in arithmetic an extra term’s work in 
the fundamentals of the subject. 

The results of the tests are lined up 
with the high school record and in all 
cases where the class work of the first 
term at Normal is at the same low level, 
the student is advised, though not com- 
pelled, to withdraw from school. If in 
this term he fails to carry out half of 
his work, he is put on probation and re- 
quired to repeat the courses in which 
he has failed. If in the second term he 
fails to carry three-fourths of his work, 
he must withdraw from school for a year. 
Few return. We advise principals not 
to send students from the lower third 
unless they have shown in a high degree 
personal qualities other than scholarship 
that promise success. 

Many bright high school graduates 
have entered teaching by passing the ex- 
aminations. Hereafter a year of pre- 
liminary professional training will be 
required. 

Forty years ago the normal schools of 
the United States usually offered a single 
curriculum. Whether the graduate was 
to teach in primary grades of serve as 
a village principal made little difference. 
The psychology and general method and 
educational philosophy were of chief im- 
portance and alike for all. Now we rec- 
ognize such a body of content and special 
method to be mastered at each level of 
the elementary school, or in connection 
with each special or high school subject, 
that the teachers college provides a dif- 
ferent curriculum for each type of feach- 
er. The need of this diversification is 
acknowledged, but we have not adequate- 
ly recognized the value of specific train- 
ing for rural teachers. Here the new 
legislation should be felt. Now that we 
are to have eight months’ schools and 
$800 or better for every teacher, we may 
hope for a brood able and willing to 
teach a country school well. 

Not long since I asked an experienced 
country school teacher what he ought 
to teach. He replied “whatever my boys 
and girls need to get into the high school.” 
Whether civics or nature study or gen- 
eral science or elementary agriculture or 
effective composition are to be included, 
depends upon the county superintend- 
ent’s examination. It does not matter 
that such subjects find a place in the re- 
quirements for teachers certificates, and 
in the State Course of Study. The real 
question is, what do my boys and girls 
need so that they may appreciate and 
enjoy life in the country? What is the 
best use to make of the educational ma- 
terial afforded by the country environ- 
ment? 

The teachers colleges will arrange a 
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curriculum dealing with this material, 
with the organization and management of 
the one-room school, and will arrange 
for observation and participation in well- 
taught schools of this type. 

The liberal appropriation will enable 
the teachers colleges to strengthen their 
faculties, to expand their libraries and 
equipment, and to render better service 
in every way. 

Although the higher standard of teach- 
er preparation applies only to young 
teachers entering the profession, older 
teachers as a matter of professional 
pride will strive to bring themselves to 
the same level. The teachers colleges 
will meet this demand by improving the 
programs and faculties of the summer 
schools and by offering extension courses. 

At Normal we now have two men on 
the road who meet classes for two-hour 
sessions at 27 study centers every two 
weeks. The classes are to meet fifteen 
times between September and May. One 
heavy textbook is purchased by each 
member of the class. Supplementary read- 
ing is furnished by the city library, by 
the local teachers library, or by the 
state circulating library. Each student 
is required to devote at least four hours 
a week to the assigned lesson. The 
class period is divided between discus- 
sion of the lesson assigned and a lecture 
assignment of work for the next two 
weeks. A paper upon a suitable topic may 











To get accurate, encyclo- 
pedic, up-to-date informa- 
tion of all kinds that is of 
vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom. 


A wise school superintendent has said:“I 
have never yet seen a person, whether pupil 
or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or supericr all-round 
scholar.” A better test than this of the value 

of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constant- 
ly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and in- 
formation. 452,000 Entries, in- 
cluding thousands of new words. 

6000 Lilustrations. 2,700 Pages. 

Write for Helps in Teaching 

the Dictionary, FREE 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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be required of each student. The course 
closes with a fairly rigorous examination. 

For the isolated country teacher who 
cannot attend at a study center we are 
offering home-study courses by corre- 
spondence. The course as taught in a 
twelve-weeks term is divided into twelve 
portions. Twelve unit outlines are pre- 
pared including directions for reading 
and study, questions for investigation, 
and references for supplementary work. 
The paper prepared by the student is 
carefully read and criticized by the teach- 
er and returned with comments and sug- 
gestions. Since a whole year is allowed 
for the completion of a course, almost 
every teacher will find time to complete 
at least one. 

There can be little question of the 
value of such a course of directed read- 
ing. While it lacks the flexibility, vivac- 
ity, and power of good classroom work, 
it has merits of its own. It teaches one 
to pursue an investigation systematically 
for several months and usually yields a 
crop of information quite equal to the 
campus product. 

At Normal the courses offered for home 
study this winter include Introduction to 
Teaching, General Methed, Principles of 
Education, Arithmetic Method in the 
Lower Grades, Arithmetic in the Seventh 
and Eight Years, Principles of Geogra- 
phy, Intermediate Geography, Geography 
of North America, Geography of the 
Eastern Continents, History in the In- 
termediate Grades, Recent American His- 
tory, Economics, Sociology, Grammar, 
Science of Discourse, Literary Types, 
Shakespeare, Languages in the Intermedi- 
ate Grades. With the opportunities af- 
forded by summer schools, extension, and 
correspondence courses, we may expect 
within a few years that the entire body 
of teachers in our state will be raised 
nearly to the professional level of the 
junior teachers college graduate. 

It still remains to convince school 
boards that teaching is a profession and 
that professional training is worth while. 
Unfortunately there is no system of 
weights and measures by which the re- 
sults of teaching may be accurately 
gauged. What is the best curriculum? 
What school room practice will develop 
the knowledges, the skills, the attitudes 
that we recognize as the outcome of good 
schooling? Few members of school 
boards can answer these questions. If 
the teacher shows good social qualities, 
keeps the children interested, little more 
is expected or would be recognized if it 
appeared. We must as a body of educa- 
tors ask our employers to put faith in our 
claims that there is value in professional 
training that will count in the character 
and ability of the children that are 
taught. 

A teacher in Hamilton county the past 
year accepted $45 a month for seven 
months. Teachers who have little in- 
vested in professional preparation will 
accept low salaries. So long as school 
boards employ the lowest bidder, the im- 
provement of teaching will proceed at 
a slow pace. 

It becomes the duty of every teacher 


who has enjoyed standard professional 
preparation to prove its worth by super- 
ior service in the schoolroom, by active 
participation in institutes, teachers meet- 
ings, reading circles, and other means of 
professional improvement. This should 
be done not merely as a means of per- 
sonal advancement. It is due the pro- 
fession; or rather we should say it is 
due the children of the commonwealth 
who are entitled to the best of teaching. 
We are to prove to school boards where 
the best of teaching may be found. 

As it is now, teachers who have spent 
two years and $1200 in cash to secure 
the professional training afforded by the 
state in the state’s own schools are often 
without employment, while teachers of 














FAVORITES 


with children everywhere—big and little, boys 
and girls alike—are these delightful play- 
ground devices. Favorites, too, with all who 
are concerned with playground problems, 
because they are safe and trouble-free; and 
because their cost is so small, as compared 
to the number of children they entertain. 












GIANT LOUDEN WHIRL-AROUND 
provides thrills a-plenty for 50 or more children at 
one time, at a cost per child so low as to be almost 


negligible. 











LOUDEN SWING-BOB 
—a favorite, particularly, with the smaller children. 
They like its sweeping and rising and dipping mo- 
tion. Room for a dozen children or more. 


Write forlllustrated Catalog 


which shows more than 50 approved playground de- 
vices, and carries interesting information concerning 
i ing and arrang t of practical playgrounds. 





Louden Playground Equipment 
“ Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
102 Broadway, Ottawa, Illinois 
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little preparation who are willing to ac- 
cept low salaries are employed. The $800 
for an eight months school should cor- 
rect this condition. 





Nobody can see a man who is all wrap- 
ped up in himself.—Zz. 


ITS FUN TO, 








IF YOUR CLASSES USE 
‘OLD FAITHFUL’ 


COLORED CHALK 


The <A colored ch 
repel by cploped chats ane an 
ally Cy 
dy ew AAOE OF MACHOOND MELE 


THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 




















STUDENTS RESPOND 
TO MOTION PICTURES 


Tests have proven the value of 
Motion Picture lectures. Every 
student learns rapidly since visual 
images are retained and under- 
standing is greatly increased. 

But the films must be shown with 
a good projector in order to avoid 
flicker or other mechanical disturb- 
ances during the showing. The 
Acme Portable Projector is the 
ideal non-theatrical machine, be- 
cause it is made as nearly mechan- 
ically perfect as is possible and 
is absolutely safe. The Acme uses 
standard size films, and can be 
plugged into any socket. 


A free demonstration upon request. 
Mail coupon for free booklet. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street - New York City 
Gentiemen:—As a (1 teacher, 1 school official, | am 
interested in motion pictures for the school. 

Please send me booklet 6P-12. 





Name 





Address... 





City State 
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Illinois Congress of 


(Parents and ‘[eachers 


Mrs. nt. H. Mark, Contributing Editor 
9 Park Avenue, Hinsdale, Illinois 








The School Beautiful Committee 


URP OS E—The Illinois Con- 
gress, in convention at Mat- 
toon last April, outlined the 
purpose of the School Beauti- 

ful Committee as follows: ‘‘That we 
encourage those activities in our 
school and home programs that will 
build into the nature of the child 
qualities that are fine, strong, and 
everlasting; that we teach him the 
power and love of beauty in the hu- 
man life by cultivating in him an 
appreciation for the fine and beauti- 
ful in nature, in art, in music, in 
literature, in religion, and in all hu- 
man relationships.’’ 

Method—The School Beautiful 
Committee offers these definite sug- 
gestions to help you in your work of 
beautifying School Grounds and 
School Interiors. 


A clinging vine, a bit of grass 
So arranged that all who pass 
May rested be: 
Some vines, some shrubs 
A bird—its bath, 
Planted and cared for 
By children’s hands, 
To foster beauty in the land 
And honor Thee. 
—Elizabeth Kendrick. 


The other phase, that of indoor 
beautifying, is of equal importance, 
and both are worthy of serious 
thought and consideration. As local 
needs vary greatly, it is well to plan 
something of most interest to your 
group. Use your initiative, solicit 
the advice and aid of school authori- 
ties, and make yourself an invaluable 
asset to your association and to the 
community it represents. The follow- 
ing suggestions are offered as a guide. 


School Grounds 

1. Consult a landscape expert when 
planning to plant the school grounds; 
adopt a plan and carry out a definite part 
of it each year. 

2. Plant an oak tree as a living symbol 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; an appropriate program will 
be sent by the state chairman on request. 
(This is for small town and rural groups 
only.) 

3. Rural associations may transplant the 
wild crab, red-bud, sumac, dogwood, bit- 
tersweet, woodbine, clematis, and wild 
grape and thus help to perpetuate these 


varieties. With such planting a bird 
sanctuary and outdoor classroom for the 
study of trees, shrubs, vines, and birds 
could be soon established. 

4. Plant a “Friendship Garden” of 
trees, shrubs, vines, and clumps of peren- 
nials contributed by teachers, parents, 
and children. The men and boys may 
bring tools and do the actual planting 
while the mothers furnish a picnic lunch 
for all. 

5. Sponsor a “Flower Show” in the fall 
of flowers that were planted, weeded, and 
watered by the children during the spring 
and summer. Ribbon prizes may be giv- 
en for the best flowers and for their ar- 
rangement in vases. The art department 
of the school may co-operate by making 
posters to announce the show. 

6. Additional help may be obtained by 
sending for the following: 

Circulars 314 and 325 to room 109, New 
Agriculture Building, University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana. 

Leaflet B. G. 16, “Landscaping the 
School Grounds” will be sent on receipt 
of a 2 cent stamp by Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A complimentary membership in Amer- 
ican Tree Association, 1214 16th St., N 
W., Washington, D. C., if you register 
your tree planting with them. For de- 
tailed information in regard to any spe- 
cific project write to Mrs. H. J. Fitch, 
11111 Wallace St., Chicago, enclosing 
postage for reply. 

Interior of Buildings 

1. Stimulate the purchase of large col- 
ored prints of appropriate subjects for 
schoolroom and home walls. 

2. Suggest the use of pictures and stat- 
uary as membership and loyalty prizes; 
give a picture to your school at Christ- 
mas or in honor or in memory of a prin- 
cipal, beloved teacher, or faithful parent 
member. 

3. Co-operate with local artists and art 
associations in securing a loan collection 
of original paintings for your school. An 
ambitious committee may plan to pur- 
chase one of these. 

4. Arrange to have the children visit 
the local art museums and galleries with 
a mother or teacher as chaperon. 

5. Devote one meeting a year to home 
and school beautiful plans. 

6. The Chicago Public School Art So- 
ciety, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, has 
an interesting offer for associations in 
the Public Schools of Chicago; call them 
or the state chairman for particulars. 

7. Send a report of any interesting 
work accomplished or planned to the 
state chairman; she may be able to pass 
it on to others. Please do not fail to 
send her a complete written report no 
later than March Ist, 1930. 
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By using any or all of the above 
suggestions a School Beautiful Com- 
mittee, enthusiastic in their work, can 
enable its local association to make 
a lasting, favorable impression on 
its community at the same time sup- 
plying the aesthetic background so 
necessary in the four-square train- 
ing of children: physically, mentally, 
morally, and spiritually 

The following members of the 
state committee are at your service 
and wish you success in your en- 
deavors during the year: 

Mrs. William A. Kendrick, 1334 Green- 
wood Ave., Willmette; Miss Katherine 
Steinmetz, 8045 Drexel Ave., Chicago; 
Mrs. H. J. Fitch, 11111 Wallace St., Chi- 
Cago; Mrs. George Hetzner, 7947 S§S. 
Green St., Chicago, Chairman. 





Objectives of Education 
(Continued from Page 105). 


the school is to see that he is pro- 
ficient all of the time in these current 
activities. The process then continues 
after the elementary school through 
six or eight further years of high 
school and college. This means in 
total some fourten years of current 
performance of health activities in- 
fluenced, guided, and supervised by 
the school. So to live for fourteen 
years will give enough practice to fix 
the guiding information, the habits, 
the physical tastes, and the apprecia- 
tions. It will project him forward 
upon a high level of performance 
through his adult years. He will be 
prepared actually and not merely in 
a verbal and pretended way. This 
aiming at current behavior through 
long years will train for the contin- 
uity of the same kind of behavior 
during adult years. It is probable 
that there is no other way of genu- 
inely preparing for adulthood. It is 
probable that the other ways are only 
make-believe. 

The many-sided community living 
which the school is designed to im- 
prove and to elevate is going on all 
of’ the time. The task of the school, 
along every line, is to take it in hand, 
to elevate it, and to keep it elevated. 
The kindergarten will help little chil- 
dren for a year or two to hold to 
those patterns of human living which 
are good for little children of that 
age. Then the elementary school will 
take the same continuity of activities 
in hand and help the children of the 
ages of six to twelve or fourteen to 
hold to what is wholesome living for 
those ages. Its objectives will be their 
current living. Just as with health 
activities, so it will be with every 
kind. The English training will be 
to help the children use good English 
all of the time; the reading classes, 
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to help them to carry on proper read- 
ing activities for a proper portion of 
each current week; the shop for boys 
and the housekeeping training for 
girls, to assist them to be properly 
useful at home so as to get that prac- 
tice in doing useful work which is a 
necessary part of the education of 
every person; the elementary science 
or nature study, to help boys and 
girls to see increasingly beneath the 
surface of things day by day as they 
are called upon to deal with them. 
And so we might continue. Every 
elementary school subject has the pur- 
pose of helping boys and girls prop- 
erly to perform the activities of their 
current living. The latter are the ob- 
jectives of the modern elementary 
school. 

The same activities then continue 
in changing and improving form dur- 
ing the further years of growth. The 
high school will help the young peo- 
ple still further to elevate, to refine, 
and to make efficient the same lines of 
activity which have been developing 
during the earlier years. It will 


bring them practically to the level of 
performance of men and women. All 
of the time the high school has just 
the one task, namely to help the young 
people to improve and to keep im- 
proved all of their current activities, 
day by day and month after month. 

















New Year 


FREE PLAYLETS FOR 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 

















and Hymns (7-8- 
eae . 
Bryant—Christmas Carols 
(For Primary and Gram- 
mar Grades) ....... 16 


ren (4-5 Grades)... . 
ay a Songs ss 
DEED 6:30 6000s¢0 . 
Johnson—Songs Everyone Grades) 
Seen, Know (7-8-9 





Music for Christmas and 





FORESMAN—BOOKS OF 
SONGS 


Myers—Unexpected Guests | A Child’s Book (2)...$0.52 





= ted — On Christmas | First Book (3)........ .60 
ve 
Moffat—The Nativity Story Second Book (4)...... 60 
~~ Little New Third Book (5)....... 64 

ear 
Marshall—A Toy Pageant | Fourth Book (6)...... 4 

Fifth Book (7-8 
SONG BOOKS DE seteéccnetns 


Dann — Christmas Carols Higher Book (H. 8.).. 1.52 


FOR SCHOOL 
; ORCHESTRAS 
Bryant—“Songs for Chil’ | Dann—Orchestra Parts (15 


separate parts) for “Jun- 
ior Songs” each (7-8-9 
$0.60 


eee ween eee 
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The twenty-five or thirty hours per 
week in the high school is to prepare 
them rightly to live during the one 
hundred and forty hours per week 
outside of the school. If this is well 
done for years, then they will find 
themselves well-launched upon their 
seventy-year continuity of activities, 
and will come to the adult portion of 
it well-prepared. 

In this training ‘for activities as 
our: objectives, we shall continue at 
least for the present to organize the 
school in terms of subjects and de- 
partments. But the subjects will not 
be taught as the ends or the objectives. 
They will not be simply things that 
are to be put in storage. They will 
be used as means to the improvement 
of certain definite activities of human 
living which are clearly to be seen by 
both pupils and teachers as the real 
objectives of education. 





Some experiments recently made over 
telephone circuits to ascertain the rela- 
tive intelligibility of different languages 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 



















































concerning the textbooks. 


Write for the Free Playlets and for information 





























New York 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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NE 


Not just another series of work books in 
arithmetic—not simply a miscellaneous col- 
lection of drill exercises—not keyed to any 
particular arithmetic series.—But . . . these 
are exact instruments of pupil diagnosis and 
they provide preventive treatment against 
arithmetic disorders.—They can be with 
any basal arithmetic text. 


6 books for Grades 3 to 8 


(Less usual school discount) 


Send for further information and specimen 
pages of Tests and Practice Exercises 
KOHN ¢ 


23-633 8. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Philadelphia 
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show that Italian comes easily first, then 
German, English and French However, 
the time required to transmit a given 
number of ideas over a telephone circuit 
is best for French, then come English, 
German and Italian. 





Soothe 
Strained 
Nerves eee 


and counteract ill effects 
caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 

science devised this most 
refreshing drink. It adds an 
unusually delicious tang 
to any flavor fruit 

You'll enjoy it. 


Horsfords 
Jleid 


Mitty vinice 
















DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTS AND 
PRACTICE 
EXERCISES IN 
@ ARITHMETIC 
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TON COMPANY 







Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








Some of Our New Books 


HE title of a book does not 

always indicate the nature of 

its contents. Hence one can- 

not tell by glancing at a book- 
list whether the books have merit or 
not. Although the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle has had a long and 
successful record in the matter of 
selecting good books for children, it 
will be a further service to our pat- 
rons if they are given a glimpse of 
each book before placing their orders. 
Accordingly brief book reviews have 
been prepared and they are making 
their first appearance in this number 
of the Illinois Teacher. Lack of space 
forbids all the write-ups to be pre- 
sented in this article, hen-e they will 
appear serially until the 1929-1930 
Course of Reading is covered. 

For the benefit of those who would 
like to examine these boks it should 
be said here that a complete set is on 
display in the office of every County 
Superintendent of Schools in the 
State. 





Seventh Grade 
THREE BOY SCOUTS IN AFRICA 


By Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., 
David R. Martin, Jr., and 
Douglas L. Oliver 


Publisher’s Price $1.75. Our Price $1.05 


Here is the true story of one of the 
greatest adventures in the world of boys 
—the record of these three Boy Scouts 
of the summer they spent with Martin 
Juhnson in British East Africa. These 
Eagle Scouts were chosen from thou- 
sands to go as the guests of George 
Palmer Putnam and his son David. 

The wild animals that less lucky boys 
see in zoos, Dick, Dave and Doug hunt- 
ed and photographed in a magnificent 
big game paradise. They roamed the 
veldt and the bush. They ate scrambled 
ostrich eggs. They slept beneath the 
stars to the barking of the jackals and 
the laughing of the hyenas. They learned 
to distinguish between the native tribes 
—to know the Masai from the Swahili, 
the Marsi from the N’dorobos. 


— —_ 





They have written about their summer 
as they might have told it to the boys 
they left behind. Only three eager, 
healthy, observant lads experiencing the 
great thrill of a lifetime could have writ- 
ten a record so bursting with excitement 
and fun and vitality. This book will make 
every boy who reads it think that he, 
too, has been in British East Africa with 
Martin Johnson—on safari 





SPUNK—LEADER OF THE DOG 
TEAM 
By Arthur C. Bartlett 


Publisher’s Price $1.75. Our Price $1.20 
Who does not 


love a_ noble 
dog? Spunk— 
strong, master- 


ful, intelligent 
—won his place 
in the heart of 
his master and 
as leader of the 
dog team 
through weeks 
and months of 
training. He ac- 
quired his name 
‘ because he rz 
fused to whimp- 
er when broken 
limbs had to be 
set and he justified his name when on the 
ice fields of Mount Washington he refused 
to yield an inch when yielding would mean 
certain death and destruction to all. When 
the winning team of the great Derby of 
dog racing “mushed” in with Spunk in 
the lead he verified all the confidence his 
master had in him when he christened him 
“Spunk.” 

It’s a great story of a great dog with a 
human interest which grips from be- 
ginning to end for Sam Briggs—the her- 
mit’s son never would have been what 
he became had it not been for Spunk. 








THE CARAVAN GIRLS 
By Marguerite Aspinwall 
Publisher’s Price $1.75, Our Price $1.05 


When three sisters, a brother, and an 
imaginative young friend patch up a di- 
lapidated old moving van to take the 
delicate mother south for a camping trip, 
you can expect some exciting things to 
happen. But you will still be quite un- 
prepared for the sudden and baffling mys- 
teries which the Douglas family encount- 
er as they journey southward. 

Paul, the young friend, is the owner of 
a rare old Stradivarius violin, which he 
inherited from his father, who was a 
famous European musician. The disap- 
pearance of this violin starts the ball of 
mystery rolling. A strange gray car 
crosses the path of the caravan more 
than once on the trip south. and the plot 
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seems most inexplicable when a myster- 
ious fire breaks out and partly destroys 
an uninhabited old Georgia plantation- 
house near which the young people are 
camping. 

Paul does a little scouting on his own, 
and makes a discovery by the roadside 
which brings some unusual people into 
the Douglas’ lives. Their connection 
with the tantalizing events that have oc- 
cured is gradually made clear. The most 
surprising climax of all, however, is held 
for the very end of the book. 

Mystery, adventure, and delightful out- 
door experiences are woven together in 
this story of genuine, up-to-date boys and 
girls. 





ON TO OREGON! 
The Story of a Boy Pioneer 
By Honore Willsie Morrow 
Publisher’s Price $1.75. Our Price $1.05 


There were boy heroes in those pioneer 
days as well as heroes like Kit Carson. 
In this story, founded on history, appear 
both Kit Carson and his young admirer, 
John Sager, who is the chief figure in the 
story of such adventure as is rare for any 
time. 

John Sager, thirteen, after the death of 
his parents on the journey from Missouri 
toward Oregon, continues with a younger 
brother and five sisters and completes 
the trip to Oregon in 1844. With scanty 
supplies and equipment, the children fol- 
lowed the Snake River, crawling wear- 
ily across plains and over mountains; 
always on short rations and suffering 
from exposure and fatigue. Finally led 
by John, carrying the sick baby, they 
staggered into the Whitman mission at 
Walla Walla. 

With rare skill and humor, Mrs. Mor- 
row portrays the children, who enjoy 
their adventures in spite of their hard- 
ships. Although John is made of heroic 
stuff, he is at times a sorely-tried young- 
ster. He hustles and bullies his brood, 
guarding them against every peril, but 
pouncing upon any sign of slackening. 
His hero is Kit Carson, whose brilliant 
personality and daring exploits have fired 
John’s imagination, even before the scout 
becomes his friend and helps him out at 
critical times. 

This vivid, stirring tale of pioneer 
achievement is a part of our heritage and 
cannot but double our pride in those 
indomitable trail-makers who won the 
West for America. 





In 282 colleges and universities of the 
United States, funds amounting to nearly 
$4,000,000 are loaned annually to stu- 
dents of character and ability for the 
purpose of completing their college edu- 
cation. 








The New HERNDONS 


Springfield’s most modern Department 
Store extends a cordial welcome to all 
visiting teachers. 

321-327 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
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A PLAN FOR 
Character 
Education 


So Education pushes forward with new 
ideas and ideals. Teach children to think 
correctly ... teach them to serve cheer- 
fully... teach them to /ive honestly. Teach 
them Social Attitudes and they will enjoy 
Reading; teach them Initiative and they 
will master Writing; teach them Industry 
and they will conquer Arithmetic. De- 
velop Reliability, Obedience, Judgment, 
Punctuality, Initiative, Deportment, Indus- 
try, Social Attitudes, Self Control and 
Thrift... with the growth of character 
traits will come the growth of everything 
else worth-while. The three R's become 
by-products of a more significant edu- 
cational ideal. 


So the attention of the educational 
world is focused on Character Education. 


THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Three essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 


Non-duplication of Material 


Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake Readers 
you ought to become acquainted with the 
New Wide Awake Readers. 


The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 65 
cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 70 cents; 
Third Reader, 7 5 cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 East 20th St., Chicago 





3 And yet, its very scope, its human ele- 
ment, its moral issues, its departure from 
iN traditional rules of pedagogy have left 
Character Education with vigorous cham- 
pions, ardent devotees ... and few ac- 
) cepted and practical plans for its specific 
} application. 


For years we have studied this inspir- 
# ing problem... to develop a sound and 
= practical plan for teaching Character 
| Education in every school. Now it is 
ready. It is another Compton Contribu- 
| tion toeducational progress. Its 40 pages 
5 are most illuminating. You will find it of 
absorbing interest, constructive, compre- 
" hensive and definite. It is edited by 
i Agness Boysen whose work in Character 
Education is recognized everywhere. A 
copy of this Character Education Plan 
i will be sent free to interested educators. 
But only one free copy to a person. 
Please write promptly! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Pudlishers 


Compton Building 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicage 








oremost 


In Quality 


School Art Materials 
General School Supplies 
Kindergarten Helps 
Practical Drawing Books 
serernacemne Course 


1516S oMichigan Blvd. Chicago, Ii 
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Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 
Galesburg, Ill. 








The Insistence of Books 


F THE making of books there is 

no end.” The country’s bill for 

publishing books is some two 

hundred million dollars annually. 

And there is no part of this great 
bill but pays for placing a book in the hand 
of some prospective reader, so that pros- 
pective reader is a significant person. Very 
many persons are never more than pros- 
pective readers. Sometimes the teach- 
er in his relation to books is hard- 
ly more than a prospect. After many 
years of the same kind of thing, librari- 
ans are still saying that teachers are but 
meager readers. Maybe so. There are 
many fine people whose lives seem never 
to have been keenly touched by the life 
there is in books. 

There is, however, no point in finding 
fault with folks; and, in this matter, no 
fault ean be found on the other side, 
with books. In the struggle to be read 
they do their part well. They are every- 
where. We are beset by books. They 
besiege us. They themselves insist that 
we read them. Teachers, preachers, and 
public speakers hurl them at us. Our 
friends and associates take it for granted 
that we have read or will read. Authors 
who write now or who have written, so- 
licitous that their work have its due 
influence in the world, urge upon us, in 
spirit, the duty of hearing what they say. 
Given some capacity and sufficient ex- 


perience to know a bit of the world 
and what is in it, one becomes, in a sense, 
a prey to the demands of books. 

Much of the quaiity of our lives is in 
the fiber of which they are born; but 
much of it is not there. Emmerson says, 
“If we encountered a man of rare intelli- 
gence we should ask him what books 
he read.” Such a man has submitted 
much of his way of living to books. 
“Which books?” is an important question. 
This world being as well ordered as most 
of us think it is, that life is best which 
meets its obligations. We commend the 
qualities expressed by all the big words, 
initiative, force, strength, energy, re- 
sourcefulness, courage, dominanée, per- 
severance, persistence, etc. We think of 
those as the master qualities in men. 
They seem free, independent, compelling. 
But they are not. Any or all of them 
must be weak and unavailing unless 
bound in submission to a sense of 
obligation. We almost pity ourselves 
sometimes for the number of obligations 
that seem ours. And we resent a bit 
some of the claims made upon us. If, 
however, it is a real obligation or a just 
claim, we all know that the only way to 
be rid of it is to meet it squarely. And 
the riches of life lie in meeting its ob- 
ligations. 

Freedom in teaching that comes 
through mastery of material and method 
and mastery in teaching that comes 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
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Better and Faster Service 


Effective Sunday, July 28, 1929 
BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND CHICAGO 


Lv. Springfield Limi 
12:50 am 2:20am 3:55am 11:28am 12:05 pm 2:30 pm 4:51 pm 6:05 pm 


. Chicago 
7:00am 6:45am 8:00am 3:55pm 6:00 pm 6:35 pm 9:00 pm 10:30 pm 
Returning trains leave Chicago (ex. Monday) 
12:15am 8:30am 9:30am 11:30am 3:00 pm 6:50 pm 8:00 pm 11:30 pm 


10:00 pm Sunday only 


BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND ST. LO LOUIS 


Lv. Springfield 4:00 am 


Ar. St. Louis 
trains 
Lv. St. Louis 


6:55am 11:39am 6:19 pm 6:00 pm 9:58 pm 
8:04am 8:55am 12:05 pm 3:30 pm 9:15pm 11:45 pm 


Mail 


Lincoln 
initea “Limitea 


7:30am 2:45 pm 3:35 pm 7:25 pm sa 


BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND KANSAS CITY 


The Hummer 
12:03 am (Miduight) 
:00 


BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND PEORIA 


Ar ° 


eeeeete 


CHICAGO & ALTON 
“A Train Ready When You Are” 


B. H. YARKE, Division Freight and 
3. 5. SOUDERS, Trending Wesseeeee Some 
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through freedom and purpose are two of 
our great needs. Two more are a Con- 
sciousness of worthy service and a knowl- 
edge that the work is duly appreciated 
by those whom we serve. No one who 
teaches can be either entirely useful or 
fully happy while he lacks these ele- 
ments in the life of a teacher. While 
they are the great needs of the teachers 
they are not less the great needs to the 
children. Possibly these four things in 
the lives of its teachers are the greatest 
present need of the Republic. No teach- 
er but experiences something of all this. 
And, while these needs continue and are 
basic, the insistence of books will con- 
tinue. Inspiration, information, guidance, 
and congratulation are all in books. And 
the teacher who is not safely and surely 
achieving these desirable ends is not 
reading wisely. He is in effect pushing 
out of his way books that beset his path 
fairly imploring that he let them guide 
him. Books thus become an obligation 
that one must meet or be drawfed or 
crippled in dodging. 





Fourth Yearbook 

The Fourth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Creative 
Teaching and Professional Progress, has 
been sent to the presidents of local or- 
ganizations and to editors of local pub- 
lications. The major portion of the year- 
book is given over to creative work in 
the teaching of art, music, English and 
literature, history and geography, read- 
ing, and citizenship, and contains mater- 
ial that should be helpful to every teach- 
er in the classroom. 

Other chapters deal with teacher load, 
special activities of teachers’ organiza- 
tions, state organizations of teachers, and 
the annual reports of the department 
officers. Individual copies may be se- 
cured by writing to N. E. A. Headquart- 
ers, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
Price, one dollar. 





Make This End Tob | -§ —————w 
A practical and decorative end table aaa] 
that can be made in any school class 
room. Frames come in knock-down 
form ready to assemble; plenty of 
weaving materialsin colors; and step- 
by-step direction pictures. Com- 
plete materials only $2.60, postage 
extra. Send 10c fer illustrated catalog. 












Grand Rapids Fibre Cord Co., 601 Myrtle St., N. W. 








KNOW YOUR PLACE 
Mark it with = LINE-DEX precision Bookmarker 
The Line-dex stays 


and you've got i 
it. ie marks the 


you move it and will hardly wear out. 
saves Time. Trial dozen ten cents. 


THE LINE-DEX 
5725 Maryland Avenue 
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3x3% 
i} For 50 or more. 











Let These Pictrres Tell the Chetetmas Story 


ONE CENT 
SIZE 


25 for Christmas, 


or 25 Poets, or | 
25 Art Subjects. | 


ne CENT 
Size x8. 
54%4x8 o% 
For 25 or more. 


Or send 50 cents 


for 50 for Chil- 
T CEN 
a - dren. Size 3x3%. 
10x12 
For 5 or more. 


Christmas Chimes Blashfield 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 20x38 inches Pes the mar, n. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one. Any of the following make 
ideal gifts; Spring, bg Coset The Angelus, by Millet; Lone 
Wolf, by Kowalski. hese Hand Colored are $1.50 each for 
two or more; $2.00 for one. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If you erder before December 15 we will send our 
1929 Box of 18 Steel Engraved Christmas 
Greeting Cards for 80 cents, if you cut out and return 
this paragraph. No two cards alike. Each with an 
interlined envelope. Box 31 











Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
Catalogues Catalogue of 1,600 miniature ilusteatlone. 


ThePerrm Pictures @ maiden, tase 




















The Exclusive Choice 


of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
gocltianee s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, cour- 
teous service and brilliant social activ- 
ities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Special discounts for extended stays. 
Write or wire for reservations 


The 
DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
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Send 50 cents for |} 

















For Both Auditorium 
and Classroom 
The famous DeVry Type “E” 
35 mm. Proj ight in 
weight—self-contained— 
easy to carry—simple to op- 
erate. $25° 0, 


Motion Pictures 
turn words 
into Reality 


To the sometimes dull routine of school work— 
motion pictures bring a dramatization of study sub- 
jects that turn words into reality—leave impressions 
that never fade. 

Through the medium of vision, leading educators 
and tea he are moulding young minds with as- 
tonishing rapidity. Hard-to-gras P facts are easily 
assimilated—marks improve—and discipline is more 
easily maintained. 

The DeVry School Films, in both narrow and 
standard widths, have all been edited by traincd 
specialists in our leading universities. 

In accomplishing this, DeVry Motion Picture 
equipment is playing a most im = prin part. Its low 
first cost, clear projection, and simplicity of oper- 
ation makes it fret choice in schools and colleges 
every where. 

For description of exclusive features and full de- 
tails mail the coupon below. 


QRS- DeVRY CC CORPORATION 





tablished 1900) 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
New York San Francisco 
Classroom Use: 


Type “G”—16 mm. 
Projector—simple 
—compact. $105.00 
with case. 

Also Type “B”"— 
16 mm. Projector 
$55.00. 
















QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION— t. CC-12 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I 
Gentlemen : 
Please send me descriptive literature and information on the DeVry 
Projector and school films. 
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School Health Work 
(Continued from Page 110). 

5. Nasal discharge—anteriorly or pos- 
teriorly. 

6. Condition of tonsils—size, appear- 
ance, cryptic, inflamed, infected, obstruc- 
tive. 

7. Condition of cervical glands—en- 
larged, soft, shotty, tender. 

8. Condition of teeth: temporary—de- 
cayed, crowded, dysplasia. Permanent— 
decayed, crowded, dysplasia. Clean or 
dirty—stained, malocclusion. 

9. Condition of gums: soft and spongy, 
inflamed, receding, infected (gum boil). 

10. Presence of thyroid—enlarged, de- 
gree? 

11. Posture. 

12. Orthopedic conditions: curvature of 
spine, scoliosis, kyphosis, lordosis. Fiat 
feet—pronation, shoes, stockings. 

13. Condition of skin. 

14. Deformities. 

During the inspection particular 
note should be made of those children 
in urgent need of attention. Person- 
ally, I would like to discontinue send- 
ing home notices of existing defects. 
I would like to have the nurse inter- 
view parents in all needy cases. That, 
I know, seems impossible and could 
not be done with the present staff. 
However, time should be taken to visit 
the parents of the children in urgent 
need of attention in order tkat correc- 
tion may be made before any perma- 
nent damage has resulted. It is 
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through her follow-up work that the 
nurse accomplishes most and it is here 
that her patience is often sorely tried 
by parental ignorance or indifference. 
It is surely very discouraging at 
times, but coping with these is all a 
part of the work and cannot be side- 
stepped. 

In order that the follow-up work 
may be carried out properly the nurse 
should have some system of record- 
keeping so that corrected defects may 
be recorded. Toronto has adopted 
a system of bookkeepirg for defects 
in which they record the outcome of 
each defect, so that when the child 
graduates every defect has been en- 
tered into one of five classifications : 

1. The defect got well of itself. 

2. The defect was corrected by the 
dentist or physician. 

8. The child is still under adequate 
medical care. 

4. There was a difference of medical 
opinion. If I remember correctly, about 
5% of the defects were so classified. 

5. The defect received no attention. 


Another system which may be em- 
ployed at the same time is that of the 
active and dead files. The dead files 
will contain those defects which have 
been classified as above. The active 
file will contain those defects which 
have not been classified. The cards 
in the active files may be flagged with 
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different colored flags, each color in- 
dicating a different defect — red, 
teeth ; yellow, throat; blue, vision, and 
so on. I have found the system very 
helpful. A group interest in the cor- 
rection of defects is one of the great- 
est helps in securing their correction. 

You are familiar with the vari- 
ous phases of a ‘‘School Health 
Plan.”’ It involves every activity of 
School Health Work and its emphasis 
is based upon the needs discovered in 
the initial survey. 

1. Plan for control of communicable dis- 
eases. 

a. Uurging of immunization: Small- 
pox, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 

b. Quarantine. 

ce. Watching of contact cases. 

d. Daily inspection of room in which 
outbreak has occurred. 

2. Nutrition work. 

a. Classes. Instruction of children 
and mothers in food values, se- 
lections, etc. 

b. Weighing of markedly under. 
weight or undernourished chil- 
dren. 

3. Health education work. 

a. With the children. 

b. With the teacher. 

c. With the parents. 

d. With the community. 

Educators today urge that early knowl- 
edge and practice of healthful habits be 
given the child and that the proper atti- 
tude toward health be developed in him. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The following CHECKS determine what shall con- 
stitute the course. 


The Report of the “Joint Committee.” 

State and city courses of study which have as their 
background a thorough survey of requirements in sub- 
ject matter and procedure. 

WE OFFER A SERIES WHICH MEETS 

ALL REQUIREMENTS 


THE HEALTH-HAPPINESSSUCCESS SERIES 
By Burkard-Chambers-Maroney 


This series provides a complete course in two books 
that may be completed by the end of the Sixth School 
Year or, if desired, may be extended for use in the 
Seventh Year. 


A NEW TEXT—By the SAME AUTHORS 


PERSONAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
For 7th and 8th grades 


Write us for information on a Modern Health Program 


DETACH AND MAIL 





Mail without cost or obligaticn 
COMPLETE SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS 
on ith Course 








LYONS & 
Nome CARNAHAN 
Address 221 E. 20th Street 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





AMiiation 








School 
LT.3 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Founded by Evangelist D. L. Moody in 1886 
Rev. James M. Gray, D.D., President 


Trains Men and Women 
for 
Christian Service 


Day—Evening-—Correspondence 
Schools 


R-A-DI-O - - -.- - 


1080 Ke. 


W-M-B-I 


277.6 Meters 


Catalog on Application 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
of Chicago 
153 Institute Place, Chicago Ave. Station 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Div. IT9 
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in. Ordinary classroom situations are em- different attitude of the informed to- ta is available in bulletin form. This 
ployed to bring these to the child. material is of special value to teachers 
red, ward the work. 
and Since the success of any plan is Community education in health er oy Seog of the — yy dm 4 
ery | 2lmost completely dependent, as has work may be furthered through the Gatton taatamietern. 1501 Miabooath 
20r- been said above, upon the co-operation press, by ‘‘Health Talks’’ over the 20+ Washington, D. C. Price for 
pat. of the home, the school, and the com- radio, by moving picture films, etc. gingie "copies, esate Special rates in 
loan. munity, these agencies must be con- In conclusion I would say that quantities of ten or more. 
ari. vineed of the value of the work to be School Health Work depends upon 
lth accomplished. The accomplishment of the plan adopted by an able, inter- 
of this task is often slow and discourag- ested oy a os chest = TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 
asis ing. operation 0 : e home, the ool, an Barone pam eg potating. Oberammergau. 
l in Education of the home is effected *he community. cosessctal Caltare, competent lenders at 
through visits to the parents or , ; pte my 
ae through parent groups—Women’s Sharpening a Dull Pencil Sharpener Send for booklet A 
; Many teachers may find these sugges- 
Clubs, Mothers’ Clubs, Parent-Teach- TEMPLEGIOIOURS 
ll 3h. ; - tions contributed by Ernest Murphy of —N 
i er Associations and especially Child Westfield, teacher of the Oilfield, District 230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
er. Study Groups. Such groups may be No. 30 school in Clark County, very help- 
met at intervals by the nurse and be ful: 
rich informed of school health conditions 1. Use a pencff that has been well UNIVERSITY 
and how they may be improved. ‘sharpened. ceenenas aaa 
These groups have done a great deal 2. Place the point of the pencil in oil. “=. STUDENT TOURS 
~ to improve the health of the child BB the point of the pencil in coarse » EUROPE 
8 — — — has been 4. Place the pencil in the dull sharp- Gena agus ately 
. roused to the needs. We see this in ner and turn backwards many times. SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL me 
aa on ge yg —* a Pre- 5. Clean the sharpener and repeat with ae 
- choo. und-up, e 0 noon flour of emery. 
lunches, ete. A progressive plan must 6. Excellent results may be obtained 
seek the co-operation of these groups. by using alternately coarse and fine 
The support of the teacher, too CRESS Se. 
may be obtained through individual The report “An Activity Curriculum at 
contact or through groups One has Work” based on the work of the four 
owl- only to talk to teachers who have been discussion groups of the Department of 
| be used to School Health Work, and to Kindergarten-Primary Education of the 
ee those who have not, to realize the National Education Association at Atlan- 
m. 
the choice Have you seen the New Edition of 
of the HEALTH HABITS 
° For Teachers of Grades 1 to 6? 
| Travel-wise 
This book, a classified selection of health teach- 
ing aids graded according to age, has enjoyed wide 
use. New supplementary material, stories, handi- 
work, assembly program suggestions including pre- 
sentations of projects, plays and dramatizations, 
have been introduced in this new edition. 
| NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
| Dept. NI, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
If you desire to secure your copy of this New Revised 
Edition, send coupon below. Single copies of “Health 
se $1.00 postpaid, including package of Supplementary 
aterial. 
National Dai Council, 
Dept. NI, 307 WN. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
I am interested in teaching aids for health programs. 
ThaBindamiaPvanklin Please send me............ copies of “Health Habits” for 
which I enclose.............. (Per copy, $1.00 postpaid.) 
Phil at elohia nar men? cand, new complete catalog “Health Béucation 
. >. e — 
iladelphia 
1200 Perfectly Appointed Rooms 
1200 Baths 
A United Hotel 
Horace Leland Wiggins, Managing Director 
—n' 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons 
and Reformatories, 1926. Statistics of 
prisoners received and discharged during 
the year, for state and federal penal 
institutions. 139 pages. $020 per copy 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 


D. C. 

ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 
Evanston, Illinois: 

Tiny Town. Margaret Cameron and 
Vivian Slaton. 

In Wooden Shoe Land. Thora Thors- 


mark. 4 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 
East 22d Street, Chicago: 

Planning a Career. Lewis W. Smith 
and Gideon L. Blough. A vocation civics. 
480 pages. $1.44. 

BECKLEY-CARD COMPANY, 17 Hast 
23rd Street, Chicago: 

The Snow Children. Hattie A. Walker, 
For grades I and II. Illustrated in col- 
ors; also silhouettes. 128 pages. $0.70. 

The Twins in Fruitland. Gladys Jay. 
For grades III and IV. $0.70. 

R. R. BOWKER COMPANY, 62 West 
45th St., New York: 

The Picture Map of France. Harold 
Haven Brown, artist. Printed in full col- 
ors in the old style of cartography, mak- 
ing a chronicle of French literature and 
history. Size 24x33 inches. $2.50. 

THE COMMONWEALTH FUND DIVI- 
SION OF PUBLICATIONS, 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York: 

Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attt- 
tudes. E. K. Wickman, psychologist, In- 
oon for Child Guidance. 247 pages. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York: 

English Girlhood at School. Dorothy 
Gardiner. A study of women’s education 
through twelve centuries. Illustrated. 
Sources cited in footnotes. 501 pages. 

50. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Vitalizing the High-School Curriculum. 
Research bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 4. 100 
pages. Single copies, $0.25; reductions 
in quantities. 

Can the States Afford to Educate Their 
Children? Research bulletin Vol. VII, No. 
1. 42 pages. $0.25. 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 
32nd Street, New York: 

The Young Citizen at Work and at 
Play. Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. 
Hughes. A reader intended to promote 
attitudes and ideals of character. 209 
pages. $1.00. 

Progressive Teaching. A. Gordon Mel- 
vin. An inierpretation for the guidance 
of teaching in the public schools. 272 
pages. $2.00. 

Just Normal Children. Florence Ma- 
teer. For courses in child psychology 
oa eames schools. 294 pages. 

Knights Old and New. Alice M. Hoben. 
Each of the 20 chapters contains a story 
of the Knights of Old (King Arthur and 
his companions) and a second part en- 
titled “Knights in Training,” addressed 
to the readers, who are designated as the 
New Knights in Training for good and 
useful citizenship. Comprehension tests, 
suggested games, contests, plays, and 
other activities make up the second part 
of each chapter. Well illustrated. In- 


THE 


om by John H. Finley. 197 pages. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 
East 22d Street, Chicago: 

Plane Geometry. John A. Nyberg, 302 
pages. $1.24. 

OCCULT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
527 South Clark St., Chicago: 

The Short Cut to Speed Typewriting— 
Self-Taught in 60 Hours from Sight to 
Touch. M. N. Bunker, D. 8. C. (The 
Life Self-Help Series.) $1.00. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: 

Modern School Arithmetic. John R. 
Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline Hat- 
ton; Book One, grades 3 and 4, xiv+-399 
pages; Book Two, grades 5 and 6, xiv+ 
386 pages; prices, 80 cents and 88 cents, 
respectively. Also a four-book edition of 
a book to a grade, price 64 cents each. 

First Steps in Teaching Numbers. John 
R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline 
Hatton. xiv+225 pages. $1.48. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York: 

Stories of Health and Happiness. Eliza- 
beth Blaine Jenkins. The purpose of the 
author has been to weave basic principles 
of health into each of ten fanciful stor- 


— 
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ies, which are adapted to third grade 
classes. Dr. C. B. A. Winslow, one of the 
authors of the New Healthy Living series, 
co-operated with Miss Jenkins in writ- 
ing this book. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC., 
Eight Warren Street, New York: 

Perspective Drawing. Joseph Brahdy. 
Arranged for vocational high schools and 
Vocational courses in colleges. Net price 
$2.00. 


HALL AND McCREARY COMPANY, 
430-432 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago: 

New Second Reader. Eva A. Smedley 
and Martha C. Olsen. Second book in the 
Smedley and Olsen series. $0.68; quan- 
tity price, $0.51. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2 
Park St., Boston: 

Principles of Teaching and Learning in 
the Elementary School. Lois Coffee Moss- 
man. $1.90. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Stanford University, California: 

Standard Tests of Comprehension of 
Literature. Mary C. Burch. Form A, 
Tests I, II, III and Form B, Tests I, II, 
III. 25 copies of one test either A or B 
$0.25; 25 copies of three tests either A 
or B, $2.00. 


Come to Sprin3field 
The Home of the 
Immortal Lincoln 














Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters at 


Che 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel in the Middle West 


Special Announcement 


Desiring, to show 
the traveling, public 
ourappreciation for 
the penerous pat- 
ronage accorded us 
durin} our first two 
years of operation, 
we are pleased to 
announce a new 
minimum commer- 
cial rate, effective 
March 1, 1928, as 
follows: 


Rooms With 
Private Lavatory $2.00 
Private Bath . . . $2.50 


ae. _ sd 
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